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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

i —— 

WHE stock of genius in England has been again reduced. 
. Lord Beaconsfield died at his house in Curzon Street, at 
430, on the morning of Tuesday, the 19th inst. His illness 
‘had always been more serious than his physicians admitted, 
there being a visible waut of recuperative power in the system, 
‘put for the three or four days preceding Monday the soft spring 
“weather benefited him so much, that even the doctors had 
hope. On Sunday, however, the bitter east wind was again 
‘yaging, the thermometer fell to 49°, and in the evening of 
Monday Lord Beaconstield sank into a state of partial coma, 
or heavy sleep, from which he never wholly revived. Just 
before he died, however, he “raised himself from the _pil- 
lows, threw back his arms, expanded his chest, and his 
lips were seen to move, as if he were about to speak,” 
the whole action producing in those who watched him a convic- 
tion that he thought himself again in the Commons, rising to 
some great effort of debate. Then he sank down, the difficult 
breathing ceased, he drew a few regular inspirations, and so, as 
calmly as if in sleep, he died. He had throughout little hope 
of recovery, but he feared death as little as any other oppo- 
nent; his mordant humour broke out at intervals, and, though 
asually silent, he sometimes conversed with all his old clear- 
ness and incisiveness upon public affairs. He was a childless 
man, almost a kinless one, but his oldest friends were about his 
bed-side ; the man he liked best, Lord Rowton, was with him to 
the last ; and what he would have preferred to all things, Europe 
was listening for tidings from his room. His death, like his life, 
was far from an uuhappy one. 





It was at first believed that Lord Beaconsfield would have 
been buried with a State funeral in Westminster Abbey. His 
career had earned that crownihg honour at the hands of 
Englishmen, and it was not believed that he who, most of all 
things, perhaps, loved stately pomp and ordered pageantry, 
would have declined the ceremonial tribute. Immediately on 
receipt of the news, Mr. Gladstone telegraphed an offer of a 
public funeral, and he followed it with a feeling letter, in which he 
spoke of his “sad surprise,” and the“ mournful interest that would 
be felt throughout the country and beyond its limits,” and 
tepeated the offer of his telegram. The executors, however, Sir 
Philip Rose and Sir Nathaniel Rothschild, while expressing “their 
deep sense of Mr. Gladstone's generous motives,” declined the 
honour, Lord Beaconsfield having in his will expressed a wish 
to be buried at Hughenden, in “ the same vault as my dear wife, 
Mary Anne Disraeli, created, in her own right, Viscouatess 
Beaconsfield.” It was supposed that the Queen would over- 
nide this decision, as was done in the case of Lord Palmerston, 
and Lord Rowton was summoned to her Majesty; but on 
Thursday afternoon it was announced that the Earl's body 
would be conveyed by road to Hughenden, and on Tuesday 
buried in the parish church. 


The eutire Press, not only in this country, but throughout 
the civilised world, has been full of comments upon Lord 
*aconsfield’s career, and the general judgment is unusually 





accurate. That his life was a romance, and himself a great 
romancer, rather than a great statesman, is almost universally 
allowed; but there is deep admiration for his gifts, and in 
some quarters an evident belief that, had he not been fettered 
by inferior men, his policy would have achieved a success as 
marvellous as he himself did. We cannot admit that, holding 
that he had none of the administrative or organising faculty 
which alone could have given him the means of realising his 
dreams. He never gave strength to a Department, and had no 
idea of toilsome preparation. But he was a gifted dreamer, 
favoured sometimes with a strange flash of insight; and 
he possessed in perfection a quality which is decaying 
among men,—a courage, rising often to audacity, yet as 
cool and as complete in reverse as in success. His con- 
duct on the failure of his first Budget—in itself a ridi- 
culous affair—on his tremendous defeat in 1880—a defeat 
which he must have felt as an architect would feel an 
earthquake which threw down his unfinished cathedral— 
and during his final illness, inspires us with more genuine 
admiration than his showiest achievements. He was a great 
man, though not a great statesman, and his death closes an 
episode in English history on which historians who like to 
depict marked individualities will hereafter love to dwell. 

Nothing is yet known of Lord Beaconsfield’s successor, but 
time and the Land Bill alike press, and he will probably be 
indicated next week. Conservatives have occasionally steppe: 
out of the routine, but on this occasion they have no young 
noble or able adventurer who would do, and their choice is prac- 
tically limited to four men, the Duke of Richmond, the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, Earl Cairns, and Sir Stafford Northeote. We 
should prefer the last, disliking to see the leader of either party 
in the Peers, where debate is so unreal, and only a mirage of 
power is present; but the party think Sir Stafford too good- 
natured. They are, therefore, driven back on the grandees, for 
they have no other Commoner with a claim or a pretension; 
and they cannot get the chief who would serve them best, Sir 
William Harcourt. If they select Lord Cairns, they will choose 
a man of great ability and great eloquence, but who is cursed, 
like every other Orangeman, with incurable narrowness of soul. 
If they choose Lord Salisbury, they accept a bold and bitter 
guerrilla, who will give any rancour they may feel full solace, 
but who will excite a hostility to their party such as has never 
been felt since the boroughmongering days, and who may in par- 
ticular wreck the House of Lords. There remains the Duke of 
Richmond, a solidly sensible country gentleman, with both 
moderation and nerve, who would lead well on the old lines, bat 
who would burn no lucifers to light their way. Delibera- 
tions are doubtless going on now, but nothing will be settle 
until after Lord Beaconsfield’s funeral. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s case seems a very poor pivot for 
the hot controversy which is raging among the Doctors. 
Granting their extremest theories, they do not apply. It 
is admitted that Dr. Kidd is a regularly qualified prac- 
titioner. It is also admitted that in this case he was 
not practising homceopathically, and that he promised, in 
writing, to obey Dr. Quain’s directions. The objection to 
meeting him, therefore—for there is no “ consultation,’ under 
such a promise—is either that Dr. Kidd holds unorthodox 
private opinions, or that hommopathy is too dangerous or 
foolish a method of treatment to be encouraged by even meeting 
a man who believes in it. But why do Dr. Kidd's private 
opinions signify, any more than the private opivions of any 
other doctor, when he is not acting on them? Or how can 
homceopathy be encouraged by encouraging a doctor who, in 
the most important case of his life, discards hommopathy, and 
pledges himself to follow the instructions of Dr. Quain, who 
does not believe in homeopathy at all? We should have thought 
homoopathy had been, as a system, distinctly discouraged by 
the case. 
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The Greeks have, as we expected, accepted the decision of the 
European Ambassadors as final. There was a furious indigna- 
tion meeting held in Athens on Sunday, in which it was evidently 
thought that the troops might join, and the King and the Royal 
Family, therefore, betook themselves to the Pireeus, to be ready 
for flight ; but the day ended without a revolution, The King has 
returned to Athens, and the people will, it is believed, content 
themselves with ostracising M. Coumoundouros, a matter of no 
importance. As, however, the Greeks have yielded, a certain 
danger arises at Constantinople. he Turks never keep pro- 
mises, unless under the pressure of force, and they now begin to 
think that they need not surrender Thessaly, as the Powers are 
too disunited to coerce them. In the event of any hesitation, 
the Greeks will enter the ceded districts, and war may still com- 
mence, unless the Powers, wearied out with all this bad-faith, 
order the European Fleet to advance. The new Turkish pre- 
text for delay is that Greece has not settled the proportion of 
the Turkish Debt to be borne by Thessaly, which, considering 
that the Turks have repudiated their Debt, and would not pay 
sixpence of it under any conceivable circumstances, is like 
Brown declining to obey a judgment until Smith had accu- 
rately defined the infinitely little. There will, of course, be 
weeks of negotiations, the Turks hoping always that some 
new question will divide the Powers. 


The British flag was hauled down at Candahar on the 
Qi st inst., and the troops evacuated the city, which was taken 
over by Sirdar Hashim Khan, in the name of the Ameer, 
Abdurrahman. It was believed that with the evacuation, this 
ill-advised, costly, and useless expedition would end, but a 
rumour is circulating in India that the Government intend to 
keep a number of posts between Quetta and Candahar, and 
especially the Khojak Pass. Lord Ripon, it is said, has 
forwarded reasons for this ‘“ compromise” which will con- 
vince the Cabinet. We do not believe it. Lord Hartington 
stands pledged to the lips to retire from Afghanistan 
altogether, and must at last send the peremptory instruc- 
tions he ought to have despatched at first. The retention 
of any post beyond Quetta—which is in Beloochistan— 
will seem to the Afghans full proof that we intend to 
interfere again in their affairs, and will tempt them to form 
alliances against us. Afghanistan ought to be treated as the 
moon is, carefully and minutely observed from a distance by 
competent persons, but with a full recognition that whatever 
occurs there, interference is utterly beyond even the scope of 
imagination. If Russia likes to waste troops and treasure on 
making enemies of the Afghans, as we have done, let her. 


The latest news from Tunis indicates that the French 
Government is prepared for the occupation of that State. The 
preparations at Bona for the despatch of a French corps 
darmée are complete, but the Bey shows no sign of giving 
way. On the contrary, he has despatched troops to the fron- 
tier, and declares that, while personally friendly to the French, 
he will not answer for his people, if invasion is begun. The 
Kroumirs are resolved to resist any attempt to chastise them, 
and the common people are growing so excited as to alarm the 
Europeans. It is believed that the French intend to oceupy 
Tunis, but they may have a sharp campaign before they get 
there, as the distance by land is 150 miles, through an ill- 
supplied territory, in which the invaders will be harassed by 
the Desert cavalry. The French, however, command the sea, the 
Moorish horsemen will not face rocket batteries, and the ‘Tunisian 
infantry do not carry arms of precision. So far as can be per- 
ceived, the Sultan does not intend to interfere, except by mani- 
festoes intended to convince his own subjects that he is not 
voluntarily giving up territory belonging to Islam. Nor is 
Europe interfering, though the Italians express a degree of 
indignation which delights Prince Bismarck. 

The Albanians have, at last, broken into open revolt against 
the Sultan. The facts are not yet quite clear, but it is reported 
from many quarters that Dervish Pacha, Governor in Albania, 
and a very determined man, was moving with 10,000 regulars 
to occupy Gusinje, when he was attacked, on the 16th of April, 
by 15,000 Albanians. He defeated them, he says, but with 
such loss that he has telegraphed to Constantinople for rein- 
foreements, and has not arrested their leader, as he intended. 
The effect of this collision will be to compel the Albanians to 
appeal for aid to Austria, as we are privately informed from 
Athens the HEpirotes have also determined to do. As the 
Austrian Government desires to econciliate everybody between 





Novi Bazar and Salonica, the Austrians will give the Albani 
and Epirotes all the aid possible without open war, andas Epi — 
and Albanians must now assist each other, the Sultan will fing 
difficult campaign upon his hands, in which the Albanian valk 
of his capital will be furiously against him. Had Epirus rie 
ceded to Greece, the Mohammedan Albanians, surrounded ‘a 
Christian States, must have clung to the Kaliphate as they, 
only protection. Now Turkey will lose, under one form 4 
another, the whole coast of the Adriatic. 


Lord Grey published a long letter in the Tiies of Thureda 
against the fundamental principle of the Irish Land Bill—the 
power given to a Court to settle the amount of a “ fair rent” 
He says this is a law of maximum, resembles the old Egy. 
lish laws against high wages and the French Revolutionary 
laws against high prices for grain, and must inevitably fail, 
Tenants who want farms will pay for them more than the lay 
allows, whatever the Legislature may decree, and the object of 
the Land Bill will be frustrated by a sort of law of nature, ag 
the object of such Bills always is, Is it? Lord Grey lights 
his house with gas sold under one law of maximum, drinks 
water provided under another, and travels in a cab whose driver 
charges a settled fare to a railway-station, where he buys a ticket 
the maximum price of which is fixed by law. Every solicitor 
in the country sells his services under the exact law which 
Lord Grey says will never work. Lord Grey forgets the first 
condition of the question,—that wherever there is monopoly 
in an indispensable article, the community must settle its 
price. In Ireland, land is such an article, as water is in London, 
There is, however, no need for such references to abstract 
principle. The Irish Land Bill does not fix a maximum. No 
clause of the Bill forbids Lord Grey from hiring one thousand 
acres at ten guineas an acre. What the Bill does is to declare 
that the Irish tenant, having, by prescription, a partnership in 
the soil, shall not be deprived of it by an excessive demand for 
rent. The Bill prohibits a confiscation, not authorises one, 





Every class in Ireland except the leaseholders appear to be 
more or less pleased with the Land Bill. The absentee land. 
lords like it, because they think it will secure rents, and only 
reduce the importance of their Agents, whom at heart they 
regard as necessary evils. The resident landlords like it, 
because it ends, they hope, the long fight with the tenantry, 
and gives them a chance of a fair price for their estates. The 
highly-rented tenants approve it, because they can go into 
Court and obtain a reduction; and the low-rented tenants like 
it, because it limits the chance that a spendthrift heir may 
swallow up their improvements. Even the good agents like 
it, if we may trust Mr. Leahy’s letter to the Times, as 
settling, perhaps finally, the agrarian dispute. Only the lease. 
holders feel horribly aggrieved. Why should they, they say, 
pay an unfair rent and lose privileges, just because they have 
“signed papers,” according to the custom of the estate? Their 
grievance is a real one, because, from the want of occupation in 
Ireland, they were not really free agents, any more than a 
pauper is a free agent who, being without food, * elects” to go 
to the workhouse; but the remedy is far to seek. To prevent 
free contract is one thing, to terminate a contract already made 
isanother. The easiest way, perhaps, would be to authorise a 
leaseholder, on a certain payment to be fixed by the Court, to 
assume the status of a statutory tenant, but even that will 
leave a large residuum of discontent. It would certainly be 
fair, as the Bill gives the statutory tenant a lease for fifteen 
years, to declare any leaseholder with a less term to run thar 
that entitled to claim the benefit of the Act for the difference 
of term. There will be a sharp fight over the leaseholder. 


The correspondent of the Standard at Teidelberg, the new 
capital of the Transvaal, telegraphs on April 16th that the 
Volksraad had met, and that the leaders, Kruger, Joubert, aud 
Pretorius, have been invested with powers to meet the British 
Commission, and do the best they can for the Republic. Some 
discontent was expressed with the terms of peace, and a vey 
general feeling was displayed that it would be better to fight 
than to surrender any territory. The field commandants have, 
indeed, signed a round-robin, addressed to the Commission, 12 
which they state that any cession of territory will be dangerots 
to peace, and will be rejected by the people. The leaders have 
issued an address, adjuring the Boers to abstain for a time 
from politics, but we do not feel quite sure that they are dhs 
inclined to have their hands strengthened by evidence 
popular determination. The British Government, while granting 
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onceded, should from the first make it clear that it 
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sli tion of being beaten from point to point. 
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Mr. Gibson, who is rising fast in the Tory ranks, on Tuesday 
made a political speech at Burton-on-Trent. He charged the 
Ministry with increasing expenditure by two millions a year,— 
q result entirely of the previous Ministry's policy,—and de- 
nounced its policy in the Transvaal as one involving national 
humiliation, but his main topic was the Irish Land Bill. He 
approved of the clauses assisting peasant-proprietors, but 
thought that the Bill “secretly, and without frankness,” 
granted the “three F's.” “ Fixity of tenure, masked and 
disguised, but real, was in the Bill.’ The State treated all 
landlords, good and bad, alike, and vast amounts of property 
would be expropriated for the benefit of tenants. He did not 
deny the State’s right, but maintained that there should be 
compensation. No provision had been made to recover 
the vast amount of rents in arrear, nor were the elauses 
securing to the landlord his rent strong enough. Every 
rovision was partial, and weighed against the landlord. 
Ifthisis to be the Tories’ line, they will accept the Bill, proposing 
compensation clauses ; but some large owners—markedly, Lords 
Leconsfield and Lansdowne—suggest a different course. They 
say, in brief, —“ We shall lose heavily by the Bill, in money or 
in enjoyment. At all events, we think so. Then, why should not 
the Commission buy us out at twenty-two years’ purchase, the 
rate fixed under the Church Act?” In other words, landlords as 
well as tenants ought to be allowed to appeal to the selling 
powers of the Commission. 


A message from Hong Kong of March 23rd, published 
through Reuter, announces a fact of very grave importance. T'so 
Tsung Tang has been appointed President of the Board of War, 
besides receiving other high honours. This means that the 
great Chinese General who destroyed the Panthay kingdom, 
and swept away the Mussulman Government and people in 
Kashgar, has not only been recalled to Pekin, but has leen 
placed there in the highest office. The “ War Party,” as it is 
called, has not only triumphed in the Palace, but has absorbed 
the General whose victories were making him so formidable that 
they militated at Pekin against more war. So long as T'so remains 
at this post the new policy of China, of revindicating old terri- 
tories and risking war with Europe, will be pursued. As we have 
repeatedly pointed out, this directly affects Great Britain. 
We have not carried out the Convention of Chefoo, and we 
have given great umbrage to China, not by the opinm traffic, 
but by insisting that China shall have none of its profits. 
France, too, may read the announcement with some alarm. The 
tuler of Tonquin, who is threatened with immediate absorption 
into Cochin China, has paid up all arrears of tribute to Pekin, 
and has, it is strongly suspected, requested aid. The conquest 
of Tonquin in the face of a Chinese army armed with weapons 
of precision would be a very serious affair. 

The Daily News has been enabled to publish a most import- 
ant communication from St. Petersburg. Unfortunately, it 
appeared on Tuesday, the day of Lord Beaconsfield’s death, 
and as Englishmen can only think of one thing at one 
time, it attracted little attention. It is a report, declared 
both by the correspondent and by internal evidence to 
be authentic, of a meeting of the Russian Council of Ministers, 
summoned to decide whether a Constituent Assembly elected 
by the people, but with only Consultative powers, should or 
should not be conceded. The late Czar, it appears, had sanc- 
tioned the summons, and even signed the ukase. A full sum- 
mary of the debate is given, and will be found in a briefer form 
elsewhere, and it ended in a vote of nine to five for the novel 
scheme. The Emperor accepted the vote, and ordered Count 
Melikoff to draw up the necessary orders. The programme in- 
cludes a Consultative Assembly elected by the towns, the nobles, 
and the territorial bodies, with powers which the opponents of 
the reform declared would be fatal to the autocracy. The belief 
of the reformers is, however, that the autocracy can continue, 
even though a Parliament be called,—a novel but conceivable ex- 
periment. We believe that Denmark was governed constitutionally 
or years before the celebrated clause in the Danish Constitu- 
tion, “ The King of the Goths and Vandals is absolute through- 

out his dominions,” was formally abrogated. A true veto can 
“eexist with a good deal of popular power. 





r 


At the annual conference of Elementary Teachers, held 





on Monday and Tuesday in Lambeth, a rather savage 
paper on the defects of the existing system was read by 
the Rev. E. F. MacCarthy, of King Edward's School, 
Birmingham. It condemned strongly the present scheme 
of paying according to the number of children who had 
reached a minimum standard, the virtual exclusion of ele- 
mentary teachers from the Inspectorships, and the absence 
of any rule compelling Inspectors to hold counsel together. 
The first defect, it was contended, lowered the standard of 
education, as the teachers had no motive for passing the mini- 
mum limit; the second took hope away from the teachers, and 
the third allowed too many district caprices. All the objec- 
tions are more or less sound, though the teachers must 
remember that the object of national instruction is and must 
be the establishment of a fair average, rather than the high 
education of the clever. The latter is the defect of the great 
public schools. On the subject of promotion we are heartily 
with the teachers, though we suspend judgment as to the 
method. The service must be made more hierarchical, and 
better prizes offered to the teachers, if we do not wish every 
teacher to be at heart hostile to society. They are the bitterest 
class in the country, as it is. 


The Times’ correspondent in India states that some results 
of the recent Indian census have been published, from which it 
appears that among the 44,000,000 inhabitants of the North- 
West Provinces and Oude, the increase of population has been 
5 per cent. in nine years, while among the 22,000,000 of the 
Punjab it has been 6} percent. As Indian statistics of popula- 
tion, owing to the reluctance to mention female children, are 
rarely in excess, aid as Bengal Proper is the most rapidly ad- 
vancing province, we may assume } per cent. per annum to be 
well under the general rate of increase. That does not seem mach, 
but it means an addition of 1,000,000 a year to the population of 
British India. Every period of ten years presents her Majesty 
with a new nation of Indian subjects 10,000,000 strong, or 
double the whole population of Ireland. This happens, too, in 
a country where there is little wild land and no unowned land, 
where outside Bengal the soil is becoming slightly exhausted, 
apd where a clear two-thirds of the people depend upon 
the produce of agriculture. There is, so far as we know,, 
no remedy, unless the Brahmins wake up to the danger, and 
abolish all religious restrictions on emigration—they can do 
it, for Hindooism in its prime oceupied Java,—but it is folly 
to deny that the increase of population in India constitutes a 
most formidable problem in the future of that country. We 
must add that we believe it will be found, when the whole 
census is published, that we have understated the increase 
which has occurred during a decade specially marked by 
famine. 


Mr. Charles Darwin, the great naturalist, has written a letter 
to Professor Holmgren, of Upsala, on the subject of Vivisection, 
published in the 7'imes of Monday last. In that letter, which 
defends vivisection wherever the interests of physiological 
science appear to demand it,—and let us remark, parentheti-, 
cally, that they would profit by it far more certainly if it were 
practised upon man, than they ever can while it is limited to 
creatures of whose interior condition we can judge so very im- 
perfectly as we can of that of dumb animals,—Mr. Darwin makes 
one statement which is entirely erroneous. He says that “ the 
investigation of the matter [vivisection] by a Royal Commission 
proved that the accusations made against our English physio- 
logists were false.” The Royal Commission did not report this. 
They came to no such conclusion, and though that may be Mr. 
Darwin’s own inference from what they did say, it is only his 
inference, and not theirs. In our opinion, it was proved that 
very great cruelty had been practised, with hardly any appre- 
ciable result, by more than one British physiologist. When Mr. 
Darwin adds “that physiology cannot possibly progress except 
by means of experiments on living animals, and I feel the 
deepest conviction that he who retards the progress of physio- 
logy commits a crime against mankind,” he expresses a mere 
personal opinion, of which we can only say that it would be 
more to the purpose if he had added that torture inflicted in the 
cause of science cannot be either cruel or criminal, whether in- 
flicted on human beings or their “ poor relations.” In our belief, 
you may buy knowledge at the cost of sin, and often do so in 
scientific investigations, no less than ia the condnct of life. 


Consols were on Friday 1007 to 101. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


T is strangely difficult to associate the idea of death with 
the great man who has just left us. Indeed, it is not 
easy to associate with him any turn of human fortune to 
which he could not oppose a certain air of indifference, or 
even of easy superiority. In his books he does not often speak 
of death, but when he does, it is without awe, without the 
deeper tone which the mere thought of death usually 
inspires. The heroine in ‘“ Venetia” reflects thus on the 
death of him whom she is supposed to have “so madly 
loved” :—* His death! Terrible and disheartening thought! 
Plantagenet was no more, but he had not died without 
a record . and would dwell for ever on the lips 
of his fellow-men.”” We can conceive Lord Beaconsfield 
musing over his own death in something of the same 
cold strain, possibly in almost these very words. Would 
he not regard it as a “terrible and disheartening thought,” 
redeemed to some extent by the political immortality 
attaching to his name,—but still as a thought alien to, and 
incommensurable with, the genius of his life, rather than as 
one in any sense tragically concluding, or dramatically com- 
pleting it? ‘ They say that everything is calculation,” says 
one of the characters in his Eastern story of ‘ Tancred.” 
“No,” replies the other with energy, “ everything is adven- 
ture.” And, were it possible for any man so to regard it, Lord 
Beaconsfield would have been very apt to look even upon the 
last great change, in this calm, impassive light, as a new kind 
of adventure, with which, however unsuited to his genius, his 
bold spirit was called upon to cope. That it ‘s impossible so 
to view it, constitutes the real difficulty of conceiving the 
change it would work in the great man who is gone. He 
seemed to us to use life, rather than to live, and we can hardly 
help thinking of him as trying at best to wse death, instead of 
dying,—so effectually has the spell of his singular genius made 
us think of him as moulding for himself the framework of 
his own history, even in its most critical moments, instead of 
as being moulded by it into the man he was. 


It is a platitude to say that all men are limited by their own 
circumstances and nature. So, no doubt, was Lord Beacons- 
field; and yet to say this of him appears almost a paradox. 
He was born a Jew; he became the leader of a great Norman 
and Saxon aristocracy. He was born in the privacy and 
obscurity of purely literary society, and became the famous 
Prime Minister of the most practical country in the world. He 
was born a free-lance, and became not only the captain of the 
proudest and most prejudiced political army which any man 
ever had to lead, but a commander as absolute as Napoleon,— 
able to boast, and to boast without losing either loyalty or 
influence, that he had “educated” his party. Of course, in 
effecting all this, Mr. Disraeli must have availed himself of his 
own gifts; and these gifts, of course, were liberal. But assuredly 
no gifts ever looked less like the seeds of the harvest which they 
ultimately bore, than his looked in early life. Not the seed of 
the orange or the grape looks less like the golden or purple 
fruit which eventually hangs thick on boughs and branches, 
than the jaunty gifts which were possessed by ‘he audacious 
and flippant * Disraeli the Younger” looked like the strange 
harvest of political influence, Ministerial authority, and even 
diplomatic pretension, with which his name will now be ever 
indissolubly connected. In reality, however, the explanation, 
so far as we can give an explanation, of his strange career, is 
doubtless to be found in that very union of large powers and 
perfect presence of mind with complete freedom from every- 
thing like the constraint of calculable antecedents, which was 
in all probability Mr. Disraeli’s most effective equipment for 
the political career in which he reached so high a place. 

Mr. Disracli has himself studied and analysed the failure of 
the two great Conservative chiefs who preceded him in the lead 
of the party, the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. 
And he has ascribed their failure to that very inheritance of 
misleading party traditions and prepossessions from which he 
himself had been so completely exempt. Doubtless, that in- 
heritance of party traditions and feelings gave to both the 
great Duke and to Sir Robert Peel a kind of special influence 
which Lord Beaconsfield himself never wielded. Yet it so tied 
their hands as to deprive them of all effectual liberty and 
command. Of the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Disraeli said that 
his weakness lay in never having attained any adequate know- 
ledge of England, The Duke knew the Continent and its 





statesmen ; he knew something of his own class,— : 
aristocracy ; he knew sg whatever of the mia 
and treated its political pretensions * with contumely ” i 
his downfall. Of Sir Robert Peel, as every one knows, Mr 
Disraeli’s criticism was still more elaborate :— There are f ‘ 
things more remarkable in Parliamentary history than the 
manner in which Sir Robert Peel headed an Opposition for t c 
years, without attempting to form the opinions of his fri “4 
or instilling into them a single guiding principle ; but himself 
displaying all the time, on every subject of debate, wise coun 
sels, administrative skill, and accomplished powers of dats 
sion...... He was the unconscious parent of political agitae 
tion; he literally forced the people out of dvors to become. 
statesmen ; and the whole tendency of his policy was to render 
our institutions mere forms......In 1830, he visited his 
failure on the Duke of Wellington, in ’46 on the political ties 
of ’41; but if he had been a man of genius, he would have. 
guided the Duke of Wellington, and in ’41 would have given 
a creed to his party,—always devoted to him,— instead of 
borrowing their worn-out ideas.’’ No one can doubt that Mr 
Disraeli knew how to avoid both these mistakes. He has him. 
self described, though in a passage professedly referring to. 
Lord John Russell, the anxious attention which such a leader 
as he himself was, must give to the duties of leading a dig. 
heartened Opposition during the “winter of their dis. 
content :’— 


: hence 


ends, 


“There are few positions less inspiriting than that of the leader 

of a discomfited party. The labours and anxieties of a Minister, or 
of his rival on the contested threshold of office, may be alleviated by 
the exercise or sustained by the anticipation of power; both are 
surrounded by eager, anxious, excited, perhaps enthusiastic: 
adherents. There is sympathy, appreciation, prompt counsel, pro- 
fuse assistance. But he who, in the Parliamentary field, watches 
over the fortunes of routed troops, must be prepared to sit often 
alone. Few care to share the labour which is deemed to be fruitless, 
and none are eager to diminish the responsibility of him whose 
course, however adroit, must necessarily be ineffectual. Nor cana 
man of sensibility in such a post easily obviate these discourage- 
ments. It is ungracious to appeal to the grey-headed to toil fora 
harvest which they may probably never reap, and scarcely less pain- 
ful to call upon glittering youth to sacrifice its rosy hours for a result 
as remote as the experience in which it does not believe. Adversity 
is necessarily not a sanguine season, and in this respect a political. 
party is no exception to all other human combinations. Indoors and. 
out-of-doors a disheartened Opposition will be querulons and cap- 
tious. A discouraged multitude have no future ; too depressed to 
indulge in a large and often hopeful horizon of contemplation, they 
busy themselves in peevish detail, and by a natural train of senti- 
ment, associate their own conviction of ill-luck, incapacity, and 
failure with the more responsible member of their confederation, 
while all the time inexorable duty demands, or rather that honour 
which is the soul of public life, that he should be as vigilant, as: 
laborious, shonld exercise as complete a control over his intelligence 
and temper, should be as prompt to represent their principles in de- 
bate, and as patient and as easy of access in private conference, 
should be as active and as thoughtful as if be were sustained by all 
that encourages exertion,—the approbation of the good and the 
applause of the wise.” 
And these uphill efforts of Mr. Disraeli’s were, for a time at least, 
all the more barren of result, on account of his own inability to 
enter into English feelings. Yet it must, we think, be said 
that Mr, Disraeli’s complete detachment from the blinding in- 
fluences of inherited political traditions and ties contributed 
much more to his success than to his errors, though it con- 
tributed to both; that but for this, he could neither have 
studied the drift of English opinion so intelligently, nor have 
forced both his chief and his followers so successfully into the 
path which he intended them to take. Lord Beaconsfield, 
indeed, never thoroughly understood, or could have under 
stood, the English people. But he understood them well, 80 
far as the intelligent foreigner ever does understand them; 
and for many useful purposes, that is probably better than the 
way in which the member of a true English class or political 
clique understands them, who, indeed, though more thoroughly 
English in his way of holding his own prepossessions and 
thoughts, is much less capable of entering into the views of 
large sections of society whose prepossessions and thoughts are 
widely different from his own. And whenever Lord Beacons 
field clearly knew in what direction he desired to influence the 
minds of his colleagues or his followers, he had a singular tact 
for directing them effectually, and “ with some pressure,” as he 
himself put it, towards that view of it. He could, indeed, 
force an opinion on his colleagues with a magic almost a 
astonishing as that with which a conjuror forces a card upod 
the spectator of his performances. : 

For leadership of this sort, there could hardly be conceived 
any greater advantage than Mr. Disraeli possessed in the 
fewness and the extreme flexibility of his own prepossessions 
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Siatelion. Indeed, that from the very beginning to the 
* re his career, he really saw, and saw without dismay, the 
ood : ce of the people, of the masses, of the Democracy, 
— larger and Jarger in the future, no one now can 
- Alike in starting in life as a Radical and in passing 
over to the Conservatives, he always kept in view, and pressed 
upon his party for the time being, that the Government of 
this country must aim more and more at being “ popular, 
and at avoiding the spirit of an oligarchy. No doubt, he was 
not always quite true to this teaching, for he suppressed his 
evident bias towards F'ree-trade, in order to take the leading 
rt he did in destroying Sir Robert Peel’s Government; 
hut even then he did all in his power to compensate for his 
defence of the Corn Laws by taking the side of the working- 
elasses in relation to the Ten Hours’ Bill, and by giving 
to Protection itself as much of a national and popular 
aspect as was in any way possible under the unmanage- 
able circumstances of the case. But though the coer- 
cion of Opportunity,—which he calls “more powerful 
even than conquerors and prophets,"—compelled him to 
adopt an unpopular cause, when his only chance lay in ex- 
pressing epigrammatically the Tory disgust at Sir Robert 
Peel’s desertion of the Corn Laws,—it was the urgency of 
Opportunity only, not that of conviction, which then forced 
him out of the path of least resistance. In fact, the path of 
least resistance for himself as a statesman diverged at that 
point from the path of least resistance as regarded the political 
exigency of the hour, and therefore for a time, and for a time 
only, he was compelled to abandon the alliance with a popular 
jdea. But where there was no such necessary divergence, Mr. 
Disraeli’s free use of popular forces was not in any way 
checked through the clinging of old opinions. Perhaps, indeed, 
it is difficult to discern any deep-rooted conviction moulding 
the career of the great man who is gone, with two exceptions,— 
his conviction of the vast importance of race, as determining 
the relative dominance both of societies and of individuals; and 
the conviction, to which we have already referred, of the grow- 
ing influence of the people in the administration of political 
affairs. Those two assumptions granted, Lord Beaconsfield 
manipulated all other opinions just as the opportunity of the 
hour seemed to demand. As he himself says of his model 
hero, Sidonia, “* He observed everything, thought ever, but 
avoided serious discussion. If you pressed him for an opinion, 
he took refuge in raillery, or threw out some grave paradox, 
with which it was not easy to cope.’ Lord Beaconsfield 
brought to politics a penetrative intellect, “ assisted,” as he 
also remarks of Sidonia, “ by that absolute freedom from 
prejudice which was the compensatory possession of a man 
without a country.” Lord Beaconsfield believed, indeed, in 
“the Semitic principle ;” but the Semitic principle, as de- 
veloped by him, came to little more than this,—that the 
imagination rather than the reason controls nations, and that 
faith in the Semitic revelation actually controls,—whether 
this control be intellectually justifiable or otherwise,—the 
imagination of the greatest races of the earth. 

And political principles were all the more flexible in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s hands, that he could see clearly the weak side 
both of modern knowledge and modern action. In one 
respect, and in one alone, he resembled the late Mr. Carlyle, 
—that he made light of the so-called omnipotence of modern 
science, ‘“ Command over Nature!” says Tancred, replying to 
the assertion that Europe, after so many mountains had been 
tunnelled, and so many great trains and vessels had been 
carried hither and thither without horses and without winds 
over the surface of earth and sea, could never again believe in 
4 power superior to that of Science,—** command over Nature ! 
Why, the humblest root that serves for the food of men has 
mysteriously withered throughout Europe, and they are already 
pale at the possible consequences. This slight eccentricity of 
that Nature which they boast they can command has already 
shaken empires, and may decide the fate of nations. No; Europe 
snot happy. And, in spite of its false excitement, its bustling 
Invention, and its endless toil, a profound melancholy broods 
over its spirit, and gnaws its heart. In vain they baptise their 
tumults by the name of Progress; the whisper of a demon is 
everasking them, ‘ Progress from whence, and to what?’ ” With 
such a vision as this of the weak side of modern thought and 
action,—with no particular faith in anything which could 
strengthen the trembling hands and confirm the tottering knees 
of our civilisation—with a mordant genius for satire, and a keen 
though piecemeal insight into character, no wonder that Mr. 
Disraeli—tor, after all, Lord Beaconsfield was only Mr. Disraeli 
Working out in his decline some few of the brilliant ideas of 





his youth—despised Conservatism, and tried, with more or less 
success, to create a Toryism at once more brilliant and more 
Oriental. His epigrammatic epitaph on Conservatism as “ Un 
grand Magasin de nouveautés trés-anciennes, prix fixe avec 
quelque rabais,” expressed his deep scorn for the system which 
he attacked when he assailed Sir Robert Peel. Whether, 
indeed, out of his revived prerogative of the Crown, his creation 
of an Empress, his calling the East into existence to redress 
the balance of the West, his diplomatic rockets, and his seizure 
of a great Mediterranean “ place of arms,” he really created 
anything less like “tan organised hypocrisy ’’ than the policy 
he despised, will be a matter differently judged by different 
parties. But this at least is certain, that he displayed the 
genius of a political magician in making English nobles, and 
English squires, and English merchants prostrate themselves 
before the image of the policy which he had set up. 

We have said that we find the greatest difficulty in realising 
that those indomitable eyes are really quenched in death. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s spirit is not one which we can fit easily into 
the scenery of a purely spiritual world; but still less is it one 
which we can conceive extinguished by any incident of the 
human lot. He, if any man, had the stamina of immortality, 
—though, it may be, with no special aptitude for those purely 
moral and spiritual aspects of human nature with which we 
are accustomed exclusively to associate the life of the world te. 
come. 





THE CONSERVATIVE SUCCESSION. 


HE Conservative Party will be thrown into temporary 
bewilderment by the death of their great leader, whose 
loss may prove greater than even their natural grief suggests. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s ascendancy over his followers had become- 
so complete, more especially since his fall from power, that he 
was to them a programme as well as a chief; and they have, 
without delay, to find a new policy as well as a new guide. It 
is no longer sufficient to wait for a cue from the leader, and 
follow that as one man; they must decide on a policy, must 
determine whether they will stand by the cry of Imperialism, 
leaving Lord Cairns to decide what is Imperial,—as he attempted 
to do in his speech on the Transvaal; or will, with the Duke 
of Richmond, fall back on old Conservative ideas; or will, 
with Lord Salisbury, rush forward to the unknown, guided 
mainly by dislike of Liberalism, contempt for “ the delicacies 
of political morality,” and hatred for Mr. Gladstone and all. 
his works. Their choice is in reality limited to those three. 
men and those three lines, and they will be almost bewildered 
with the difficulty of selection. The reasons against any. 
course are almost unanswerable, and yet a course must be taken. 
at once. We believe their ultimate choice will be the Duke of 
Richmond, because a party thus bereaved of its leader, and 
with no obvious heir-apparent only waiting to be proclaimed,. 
always desires, first of all, to feel safe; and of the three pre- 
tenders, the Duke of Richmond is decidedly the safest. If he 
will go out in quest of no Sangreal, he will take no “leap in 
the dark.” The Marquis of Salisbury is distinctly not safe, 
not even his own party knowing what his policy really is, or, 
that it does not conceal some Secret Agreement; while Lord. 
Cairns will be either a brilliant advocate for the course which he 
perceives the party has decided to follow, the true leadership 
being held in solution, or he will endeavour to revive the now 
discredited policy of Imperialism. In either case he will not 
be regarded either as a safe or a certain guide, his party 
attributing to him every capacity except the genius which can, 
strike out at will a practicable road. There is no fourth: 
alternative, for no one of the three would follow Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, and the party contains no other Com- 
moner of even the second rank. Even if the Duke of 
Richmond is accepted, the bewilderment for a time must con- 
tinue great, The Duke is a sensible squire, accustomed to 
large affairs, and with a certain breadth of view; but events 
in our day are both great and unexpected, and he is not the 
man who, when the unexpected arrives, can decide at once upon 
the fitting course, still less the man who, in a few sentences, 
can convince his party or the country that the fitting course: 
lies there. Toninety per cent. of the party in the country, the 
Duke of Richmond, though he has led the Lords, is still a 
name. A speech of five minutes from Lord Beaconsfield would 
have induced his followers to stand aside, frowning, to allow 
the Land Bill to pass, or have precipitated them upon it like 
wolves; but the Duke of Richmond’s acquiescence or denuncia- 
tion will not convince one reluctant voter, or supply a final 
reason to one Member of Parliament. Lord Beacons- 
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field would not have studied, perhaps would not have 
read, a single clause of the Bill, but he would have 
thoroughly comprehended that it revolutionised the land- 
tenure of a nation, and that society everywhere is based on 
tenure. The Duke of Richmond will only perceive very accu- 
rately how much and how little Irish “ property” will lose. 
The new Chief will be an excellent moderator, and will always 
show sense of a kind; but he will not be one to create force 
for hia party. to give them new spirit, or to lead them steadily 
to a goal which, if they do not perceive in the distance, he 
does. 

Even if the Duke of Richmond is accepted—and that we 
hold to be the most probable result of the consultations, bar- 
gainings, and intrigues which have already begun, for time 
presses to a quite unusual degree—the difficulty of the Con- 
servative party is by no means over. Their dead leader had 
for them a value no other Peer can have. The shadow of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s presence was never quite lifted from the 
House of Commons. So perfect was his knowledge of that 
House, so intimate was his acquaintance with its personages, 
so great was his influence with its Members of his own side, 
that he could, though absent from its debates, help to 
lead its deliberations. The Tory leaders there remained 
his lieutenants. In a House of Commons crisis, he 
was always to be consulted with effect. He could always 
say a few words which would deflect his spokesmen’s course, 
or urge them to new efforts, or send them, sometimes panting 
visibly, in search of anew combination. That resource will be 
wanting henceforth, and the gap left will be a deep one. So 
completely was Lord Beaconsfield the party’s chief, that his mere 
existence concealed from his followers and the country the 
weakness of his lieutenants. They might break down, without 
diminishing his formidableness in the popular House. Their 
lineaments, indeed, were hardly seen. No Liberal felt as if 
fighting Sir Stafford Northcote, or Sir Richard Cross, or Mr. 
Stanhope, or Lord George Hamilton, but one of those men 
with Lord Beaconsfield’s broader shadow projected before him, 
concealing his precise size, hiding his weaknesses, veiling his 
writhings in assuring shade. The country, gazing at Lord 
Beaconsfield, anticipating his action, watching for his words, 
hardly perceived how terribly the Conservative party in 
the Commons was over-weighted and over-matched in 
statesmanship, in experience, in knowledge, in capacity 
for debate. It lost sight of the disagreeable truth—dis- 
agreeable, we mean, to Liberals, as well as their opponents— 
that in the Commons the great Conservative Party has lost 
able men till, amid the universal mediocrity, Mr. Chaplin 
is a sort of leader, and Mr. Gibson a tower of strength, 
and Lord George Hamilton a conspicuous figure. ‘The melan- 
choly reality will be revealed now, and it must treble the 
bewilderment of the bereaved party. They have men in the 
Peers, but where are they in the Commons? Sir Stafford 
Northcote with Lord Beaconsfield behind him did passably 
well,—a smooth, adroit man, with some vigour, though he so 
often stumbles, whom Mr. Gladstone spares a good deal, and 
who, if his boys are not too refractory and the lessons are all 
set, can manage well enough, but who must, whenever he 
opens his lips, look at the opposite benches with a deep, 
though it may also be a humorous dismay. What will 
become of him, with Lord Beaconsfield away, or of his 
party? He is there, and he cannot be removed, and 
beside him there is no one who can even affect to lead. 
Sir Richard Cross prepared the Water Bill, Mr. Stanhope 
is still but a man of promise, and Lord George Hamilton 
isin statesmanship a boy. The Conservatives must remedy 
this situation, and how are they to do it? The Duke 
of Richmond casts no shadow into the House of Commons. 
Take the very best view of Conservative prospects, and they 
have to fight for many years an uphill battle. This Parlia- 
ment has five years yet to live. It is perfectly possible, as 
matters stand throughout the world, that it may be able to 
attend to internal reforms, in which Liberals are strong, and 
in which their course is pretty definitely marked out for them. 
The Conservatives will want to do battle against that course, 
to-reduce its popularity with the country, to whittle away the 
strength of the Ministry until, when its hour arrives, it will 
fall with a crash, and through whom are they to do it? Who 
is to give them the patient and persistent energy needed for 
such a fight? There is no chief left ruling in both Houses, 
and'no Peer less than Lord Beaconsfield can be present in them 
both: The Conservatives will have to choose new chiefs in 
the Commons, or invest the old ones with more authority, and 
whilo the second alternative is more than difficult, the first 





one is impossible. They must wait till the slow : 
natural selection Mr the worthiest to scones, Gt 
they are waiting they may fall, as in the beginning of Obetenaui 
they showed a visible tendency to do, into a very dan th 
anarchy. Take this Land Bill, perhaps the most difieat 
problem ever put before such a party. It is opposed ina 
essence to every idea they have in the world—except, ind r 
their idea that Ireland is a separate planet, where four dim 
sions are possible, and two plus two may be five—yet o HY 
tion to it may involve destruction. The Bill must citer te 
suffered to pass, or fought with extreme adroitness, If it is t 
pass, all is well ; but if it is not to pass, who are to be trusted 
to fight that resounding battle in the Commons which vil] 
give the Peers the courage to take a desperate resolve ? The 
men are not there, and with the disappearance of Lord 
Beaconsfield disappears the mist which has concealed the fact 
alike from the party and the people. The Conservatives have 
not only to make a leader, but lieutenants for him, and to per. 
form the latter task in the highest creative way, that is, without 
material on which to exercise their power. That they will 
ultimately succeed, we do not doubt, for Conservatism jg 
political theory which, while there are men who look back to 
the past or are content with the present, will never die; but 
for the time, they have more to do than to fill up the succession 
which now excites so many hopes and fears, 





THE FRENCH IN TUNIS. 
UROPE should be consulted and should agree, before 


France either annexes Tunis, or forces on that State g 
protectorate which will be undistinguishable, except for evil, 
from direct dominion. That seems to us the readiest and also 
the most practical solution of one of the most perplexing 
questions, alike of international law and morals, ever presented 
to the public. Before we discuss it, however, it may be as well 
to dismiss some hardly honest assumptions which have been 
made on both sides. It is alleged by the opponents of the 
expedition now starting that it is purely one of aggression, 
that France has no case against Tunis, and is moving either 
out of ordinary ambition, or out of an unworthy jealousy of 
Italy, or in order to seek “ glory ” just before the elections; 
but that is not correct. Technically, France is within her 
right, Tler territory has beer invaded and her subjects killed 
by men who refuse reparation; they are subjects of the 
Bey of Tunis, and as the Bey either will not or can- 
not restrain them, and indeed protects them, France has 
a right to do the work for herself. That right involves 
the right to enter Tunisian territory, to punish the 
raiding tribes, to defeat the Bey if he resists, and to compel 
him to give sufficient and effective securities for the future, 
which securities must, from the necessity of things, be defined 
either by the offended Power or by Europe at large. There is 
no violation in that procedure of ordinary custom or well- 
understood international law. On the other hand, the French 
are a little hypocritical. They want more than security. The 
terms imposed upon the defeated party may be so much in 
excess of the requirements of the case, that the whole affair may 
constitute an aggression carried out by military force—a con- 
quest in fact, and it is believed on very plausible, if not quite cer- 
tain grounds, that this will be the case. The French, it is stated, 
intend to make an end of the independence of Tunis. They will 
extend the direct dominion of Algeria up to the Mejerdah, thus 
acquiring the harbour of Biserta, said to be the most magnifi- 
cent on the shore of the Mediterranean ; and they will reduce 
the Bey, under one form of arrangement or another, to a mere 
vassal, even if they do not declare his dynasty at an end. 
This is conquest, and is open to almost all the grounds of 
objection that can be raised against conquest. The occasion 
is inadequate, for the Bey, once convinced that the alterna- 
tives are submission or the loss of his independence, both could 
and would reduce his wild subjects to endurable order. The 
suffering State is very weak, and entirely unable to resist 
attack by a Power like France. And the people are, as 4 
body, unwilling to lose their independence. A piebiscite, sup- 
posing it possible to take one, would be nearly unanimous 
against submission to any European, Christian, or white Power. 

Those are sufficient reasons for disliking, though not 
for actively opposing, the action of France; and taken by 
themselves, they are irrefragable. If we are to approve such 
expeditions, with such results, we must approve of a strong 
State needlessly absorbing a weak one, without the consent of 
its population, which is precisely the form of immoral violence 
which most threatens peace, and to which collective civilisa 
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js most anxious to put an end. But then there is one 
reason, and a VeTY heavy reason, directly weighing on the 
side. The world, and especially Europe, would 
directly benefit through the conquest of Tunis by France. The 
southern border of the Mediterranean ought to belong to 
Burope—that is, to the progressive section of the world. It 
jid belong to it once, and of all the losses to civilisation 
d by the barbarian invasions, the greatest and the one 
Jeast redeemed by subsequent events was the severance 
etween North Africa and European life and progress. 
Between Madeira and Egypt there is room for a second 
Soathern Europe,—for many nations, with large populations, 
t capitals, vigorous life of all kinds, from which civilisa- 
tin would filter down by a thousand channels into a con- 
tinent now absolutely valueless or injurious to mankind, full 
of tribes who in their isolation have remained scarcely above 
ihe level of the beasts of the field. Till North Africa is 
Buropean, Central Africa, with its vast extent, its endless 
tribes, its immense natural wealth, must remain a vast jungle, 
tnanted by dangerous wild beasts who call themselves men, 
bat make of killing an occupation and a pleasure. The 
gil of North Africa naturally is so rich that much of it 
was once better cultivated than Italy, and helped to feed 
the multitudes of Rome; vigorous cities were once as numer- 
ous as in England or Italy; the climate admits of Euro- 
n labour, minerals and forests abound, and the trade of 
a continent should flow through it to the Mediterranean. 
If Northern Africa were in capable hands, it might receive 
the whole overspill of Southern Europe, and in two cen- 
turies show us a new Spain, a new France, a new Italy, 
and a new Greece, all flourishing, and all civilised. The 
prospect is precisely the one which justified the British 
occupation of North America, of Australia, of New Zealand, 
and of South Africa, in spite of native claims ; and its primary 
condition, without which no advance can be made, is, to speak 
plainly, conquest. The “ Moors,” to use the old word which 
best describes the mixed Arabs of North Africa, will 
take no step towards civilisation, They have been tried 
for a thousand years, and they have failed. They have 
not destroyed so much as the Turk, for the white bar- 
barian preceded them and left little to destroy; but they 
have founded nothing, have opened nothing, have improved 
nothing, have shut up Africa from Europe, and have deterio- 
rated themselves. They are a lower people than they were when 
their advanced guard, a thousand years ago, were driven back 
by Charles Martel. They have not even multiplied or culti- 
vated, and can show morally little more claim to their vast 
territories than the Maories to their islands or the Red 
Indians to North America. They diminish instead of in- 
creasing the small possession of mankind on which it is 
dependent for all future progress. Nobody really contests 
these facts, nobody doubts that if Spain had Morocco, 
France Algiers and Tunis, Italy Tripoli, and England 
Egypt, the happiness, the civilisation, and the prospects of 
the world would be materially improved. Is it, then, pos- 
sible, in the face of such facts, heartily to dislike a French 
advance into Tunis, merely because the occasion is scarcely 
adequate, because French statesmen are a little hypocritical, 
or because the Italians are annoyed that the work and its 
advantages have not fallen to them? To denounce the expedi- 
tion as far too great for its end, and, therefore, dictated by 
ambition, is to maintain a very valuable principle of inter- 
national morality, but it is also to assert that conquest as an 
instrament of civilisation must be given up. If the French 
have no right in Tunis, our rights in Asia, or in New Zealand, 
cannot, be logically maintained. 
Nevertheless, it is not well that in regions so nearly within 
the range of European international law, and so entirely 
Within the scope of European statesmanship, any conquest 
should be permitted to a single State. Its objects may be 
too purely selfish, its action too cruel, its policy too disturb- 
Ing to those relations among the great States which must 
exist, if the world is to have any appeal against a régime of 
simple violence and military power. Precisely those reasons 
Which induce Europe to decree that collective - civilisation, 
and hot any single State, must redistribute Turkey, ought to 
induce it to insist on its right to assign, or not to assign, the 
shore of the Mediterranean. It claims that power over 
urkey, not simply because it protected Turkey—for in 
nN case the Turks might decline further protection—but in 
Ae general interest of the world, and it has precisely the same 
night over the Southern Mediterranean. Europe is, in short, 
within the range of its power, which certainly includes all the 
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coasts of the Mediterranean, the supreme tribunal, or it has 
as a collective body no rights at all, and it should assert its 
claim. The case of Tunis, even if we accept the French view 
that the State is de fucto independent of the Sultan, a view 
supported by the facts of nearly two centuries, is even 
stronger than that of Turkey, for in Turkey the real people 
welcome the overthrow of their ruler’s power, while in Tunis 
the people, as a whole, are passionately with the Bey. They 
may have no right to utter a veto inconsistent with the pro- 
gress of the world, but they have a right to appeal to Europe 
to decide whether the world’s claim must be permitted to 
override their own. There should be some guarantee, within 
the range of Europe at least, that the life of a State shall not 
be terminated except for valid reasons, and in the way most 
conducive to the general good, and the only possible guarantee 
is that Europe should assent to or prohibit the result of the 
war. We have no belief that this will be done, for the 
Powers, Italy excepted, are not deeply interested, and civilised 
opinion is sick of the Mussulman rule, wherever it is visible, 
while the arbiter of the moment, Prince Bismarck, wishes to 
see France quarrelling with Italy; but this is what ought to be 
done, if the double claim of States to their independence 
and of the world to progress are ever to be reconciled, and 
Europe is to possess and to recognise an effective appellate 
Tribunal. 


THE RUSSIAN STATES-GENERAL. 
M AKSAKOFF’S internal policy for Russia has evidently 
IVE. very strong supporters in the highest official circles of 
the Empire. The idea of the great Slavophil, that owing to 
the relation between the Czar and the masses of the people, 
autocracy might in Russia be compatible with a large measure 
of freedom, has attracted many of the statesmen of the Empire, 
and even, there is reason to believe, convinced the Sovereign 
himself. It is nearly impossible that the account of the de- 
bate in the Council of Ministers published in the Daily 
News of Tuesday—an account which, in any other week, would 
have been the text of innumerable comments—should be 
an invention. There are touches in it, such as that of 
the time occupied in the dreary reading of proposed 
ukases, all of which could have been previously circulated, 
the quaint speech of M. Pobedonostseff, the Emperor’s 
tutor, and now his mouthpiece in Church affairs, and 
the personal quarrel in the Council, which no one would have 
invented, while the reason for allowing a report of the secret 
discussion to appear in an English newspaper lies on the sur- 
face. A Minister (the Minister of Finance, apparently) who 
plainly said in the Council that had a Consultative Elected 
Body been called before, his master would not have been slain, 
may well have considered it expedient, while that reform was 
being discussed, to disarm the Nihilists, and nothing will disarm 
them more certainly for the moment than the report of this 
meeting. For if the report is true, it follows that the fourteen 
most powerful Ministers in Russia discussed freely in the Em- 
peror’s presence the grand question whether the autocracy and 
an Elected Consultative Council were compatible; that nine 
declared in favour of the project, the nine including the 
Ministers of the Interior, of Foreign Affairs, of War, and of 
Finance; while only five, the most important of whom is M. 
Pobedonostseff—Minister, as we should say, for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs—pronounced themselves against it; and that the 
Emperor himself decided for the majority, warmly thanked 
Count Melikoff, and ordered the necessary ukase to be pre- 
pared. The plan provisionally adopted is to convoke a 
Council, to be elected by the Zemstvo or Departmental 
Councils—in which the peasants have seats—by the towns, 
and by the nobles; to summon the representatives to 
St. Petersburg, and to invest them with power to 
advise the Czar as to the legislative changes required 
by the whole Empire. The extent of their powers is not de- 
fined, nor is it stated in the over-brief account of the ukase 
whether their advice will be given in public; but it was assumed 
throughout the discussion that their right of advice would not 
be limited, and Count Melikoff, the proposer of the scheme, 
explicitly stated that they would debate before all Russia. The 
hostile arguments resolved themselves into one, but that one 
was presented from two points of view. One, propounded ap- 
parently by Prince Lieven with the object of exciting the 
Emperor’s suspicion, assumed that the proposal was incom- 
patible with the oath of allegiance. He had sworn fidelity to 
the autocrat, and the Elected Council would be fatal to the 
autocracy. The other, explained by M. Pobedonostseff, was 





that the clergy, seeing another body by the side of the 
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Emperor, would cease to speak of him; and as the clergy 
alone are loyal, the schoolmasters being Nihilists, the peasantry 
would by degrees “ forget the Emperor.” Both these views were 
furiously combated by Count Melikoff, who, with all other 
speakers on that side, assumed the autocracy to be indispens- 
able to Russia, and threatened to slay any one who proposed 
its limitation, but who maintained that the Council would 
only be a completion of reforms already granted, that it would 
Jegalise and render useful discussions already going on through- 
‘out Russia, and that it had been approved and sanctioned 
‘by Alexander II.,—a very grave point indeed, because it 
-exonerates the present Emperor from the charge of yielding 
to intimidation. A new Minister, evidently M. Abaza, the 
Minister of Finance, was still stronger on the same side, ventur- 
ing even to bring up the burning question of the danger to the 
Imperial family. So far from thinking the morrow of an assas- 
sination inopportune for discussing such questions, he asked, 
- ¢ When will the time come? Not too soon, but too late, are we 
discussing this question. If the deceased Emperor had pub- 
lished the ukase on the anniversary of ‘February 19th’ (March 
5rd, N.S.), he would have lived the last week amidst the rejoic- 
' ings of his people; and, maybe, the terrible event of March 
ist-13th would have been averted.” The Nestor of the Ministry 
(¢ General Miliutine) expressed the same opinion, revealing his 
knowledge, as the intimate fiiend of the late Czar, that the 
reform had been intended, and employing the argument that 
universal representation was a logical consequence of universal 
military service. Finally, the Emperor, rising, not only ordered 
the ukase to be prepared, but entrusted the preparation to 
Count Melikoff—that is, to the strongest advocate of the 
measure—and commanded that the measure should be ascribed 
to Alexander IL., ‘to whom it properly belonged.” 
A Consultative Assembly, then, is to be summoned in 
Russia, and already sinister predictions are afloat as to its 
possible results. The resemblance between the new Council 
and the States-General summoned by Louis XVI. to save the 
kingdom, which is undoubtedly very close, has at once 
been noticed, and the prophets of evil are expecting 
from similar experiments similar results. History, however, 
rarely repeats itself, and the circumstances of Russia in 1881 
are widely different from those of France in 1789. There is, 
no doubt, the same unrest, the same heavy surging in the 
spopular mind, and in some provinces the same distress 
-among the peasantry, and the same conviction that they 
‘are too heavily burdened in their tenure of the land. But 
ithe Russian Assembly will not have either the impulses or 
‘the leverage of the French one. The Russian people at large 
have no horror of the Czardom,—rather regard it as their 
defence against local tyranny. The Russian Treasury is not 
empty, as the French one was, to the point at which, if the 
States-General would not help, the machine must stop ; but 
is full enough for the ordinary requirements of the Monarchy. 
‘The Consultative Council, therefore, can be prorogued, with- 
out any immediate consequence, except, perhaps, the revival 
of Nihilism. And the physical force immediately around the 
Oourt is not, as it was in Paris, at the disposal of an extreme 
party. No ultra-party, even if such should develope itself 
in the Consultative Council, could hurl the mob of St. Peters- 
‘burg on the Winter Palace, while the military force at the dis- 
posal of the Czar is absolutely irresistible. The picked division 
of the Army, the Guard, 60,000 strong, has been encamped 
round St. Petersburg for half a century. We are aware that, 
in speaking of the temper of this force, we are speak- 
ing of an unknown quantity, which no foreigner and 
probably no Russian thoroughly understands, and that there 
‘have been incidents in Russian history which point to 
a certain sense among the soldiery that they also have their 
grievances. But there is not the slightest proof of military 
disaffection, discipline is extremely strict, and the Czar, if dis- 
content should appear, could remove it more rapidly and more 
effectively than any Assembly. The Council will, therefore, 
if it meets, meet in a capital in which the Sovereign’s power 
vis not only still absolute, but is still real—can still, as 
‘Count Melikoff puts it, “ kill” opponents; and it will be 
compelled therefore, at least as regards the Czar, to be 
‘reasonable in its demands. That it may make extreme pro- 
positions as to tenure, that a quarrel @ owtrunce may break out 
between nobles and peasants, that the latter may even come 
to terms with the Nihilists,—these things are conceivable, 
but revolution in the Continental sense we believe to be as 
mearly impossible in St. Petersburg as in Berlin. Indeed, 
-considering the immense physical force at the disposal of the 
Czar, the devotion still felt towards him by a majority of 





his subjects, and the profound conviction i 
even by Liberals, that the autocracy is omcatisd (oa 
Empire, we see no reason why it should not pe a 
for a time with a free and very vigorous Consultative Parlig: 
ment, or why the Czar should fear full and even impet a 
discussion. Let Members talk as these fourteen Minister 
talked, and let the Czir decide; that is the idea, and we . 
no convincing evidence that it must be incapable of realisation, 
The Czar has no interest in the official Oppressions agaj vl 
which the Council would first of all protest, no oa 
dread the freedom of speech it would be certain to Pi 
and no new cause to be apprehensive of Socialist demands, 
which are pressed on him from some provinces quite as 
strongly as they could be from any Consultative Body. 

At all events, if the report of this Council is not a pure in. 
vention, which, as we have shown, is most improbable, the 
experiment is to be tried, and it will be watched throughont 
the civilised world with anxious attention. If it fails, there 
is nothing before Russia, sooner or later, but a revolution in 
which the peasantry are sure to obtain the upper hand, and 
sure either to break up Russia, or to submit themselves tog 
strong military dictatorship, with a territorial democracy as 
its base. If, on the other hand, it succeeds, Europe will have 
on her eastern border an extremely powerful State, in which 
seventy millions of people are governed by law and 
in accordance with their own ideas, in which popula. 
tion and prosperity slowly and steadily augment, and jn 
which a popular Sovereign, in harmony with his people, holds 
all executive power. That State will be excessively formid- 
able, from its unity, from its resources, and from its democratic 
force, all careers being open and all discussion free under the 
Czar; but it will not be necessarily aggressive, and it will be 
trusted as the silent, secretive, and now tottering despotism 
never has been. An alliance, for example, between Russia 
and England to secure a long peace in Asia would at 
once become a possibility. The hostility of the peoples 
to Russia, which is very deep in Germany and England, and 
perceptible even in France, would die away, and Russian 
thought and Russian institutions would, for the first time, 
begin to influence the world, and enlarge the general reservoir, 
still far too shallow, of political capacity and inventiveness. We 
heartily hope that the experiment will succeed, and that the 
new Emperor, who is described on all hands as a determined, 
though rough and scantily-edacated man, will have the nerve 
to go forward, in spite of the commotion which the first recom- 
mendations of the Council are sure to create among his trusted 
officials. The bureaucracy will suffer first, and to resist their 
cries of affright will take almost as much courage as is now 
required in Russia to defy the Nihilists. 





RAILWAY RATES. 


TP UE gist of the evidence taken by the Select Committee 
on Railway Rates has been set out with great clear- 
ness in the Zimes. Whatever may be the result of 
the inquiry either in the Committee or in Parliament, there 
can be no question as to the importance of the issue 
raised. The Railway Companies are virtually the only long- 
distance carriers for inland traffic. A merchant has ordinarily 
to pay the rates they choose to ask him for the conveyance 
of his goods, or to keep the goods at home. In theory, 
perhaps, the interest of the Companies is identical with that 
of the owners of the goods. The more goods there are to 
carry, the larger will be the recaipts of those who carry 
them; and the lower the rates charged for carrying them, 
the more goods there will be to carry. But as in so many 
other cases of apparent identity, there is really a very appre- 
ciable difference. The amount of goods to be carried depends on 
many other things besides the rates charged by the Companies, 
and the latter may fairly argue that, so long as their rates are 
not prohibitive, traders who have goods to send to market will 
rather send them and make a small profit, than keep them at 
home and make a loss. At all events, Parliament was of this 
opinion when it inserted in the Special Acts of the several 
Railway Companies a tariff of the maximum rates which it 18 
lawful for them to charge for carriage. It cannot be said, indeed, 
that the Legislature has borne at all hardly upon the Companies 
in regard to this provision. They are allowed to charge what 
they think reasonable for anything they may do for the goods 
beyond merely carrying them from one station to another, and 
as it is often convenient for traders that the Company’s servants 
should collect and load the goods before starting, and unload 





and deliver them on arrival, it has, in many cases, become a 
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uch the business of the Companies to render these additional 
° as to carry the goods. Until 1868 there seems to 


vices ; : } ; 
s n no means of compelling Railway Companies to dis- 


have bee 


tinguish between these extra or terminal charges and the rates 


so that if any complaint was made of the total 
amount, the Company had only to say that all in excess of 
ihe maximum rate was charged for additional services. In 
1868, the Companies were compelled to render an account of 
articulars, if it was demanded; and in 1873 the Railway 
Commissioners were empowered to determine disputes as to 
extra services, and to say what is a reasonable sum for 
a Company to demand in return for them. It was 
now supposed that traders had indirectly been provided 
with an easy method of getting overcharges for carriage set 
right. When the Commissioners had settled what it was 
reasonable for a Company to charge for loading and unloading, 
or for collection and delivery, the balance of the total demand 
must be for carriage; and if this balance exceeded the maxi- 
mum rate, the trader had an Act of Parliament under which 
to proceed before the Commissioners. It is only in the present 
month, however, that a case involving an alleged excess over 
the maximum rate has been decided, and the gist of the deci- 
sion is that the making of a charge in excess of the maximum 
rate is not “withholding a facility,’ in the sense of the 
statute which the Railway Commissioners have to administer. 
Considering how little use was made of the Act when it was 
supposed to be applicable, traders can hardly be said to be 
much worse off now than they were before this judgment was 
iven. 
’ Two opposite reasons are assigned for the fact that, though 
the Railway Commission dates from 1873, its power to deal 
with excessive rates has not been tested till 1881. The 
Railway Companies say that their charges are not in excess of 
the maximum rate, and consequently, that traders have had 
no motive for raising the question. The traders, or some of 
them, say that the Companies are so strong, that it is not safe 
for private persons to go to law with them. Even if the deci- 
sion is in favour of the complainant, he has to bear all that an 
angry manager can inflict upon him by way of future annoy- 
ance, It is probable that both these explanations have an 
element of truth in them. Corporations can be quite as 
revengeful as individuals ; indeed, we are inclined to think that 
men will often do things for a Company which they might 
have scruples in doing for an individual employer. They 
have a sense that they are acting in the public interest, which 
blinds them to the real meanness of their conduct. Conse- 
quently, when it is said that traders would ordinarily be afraid 
of going to Jaw with a Railway Company, even if they were 
sure of their case, it is very likely to be true. On the other 
hand, many of the witnesses examined by the Select Com- 
mittee who have been foremost in complaining of the rates 
charged by the Railway Companies have not alleged that 
these rates are in excess of those allowed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, Their evidence points to inequality of charges, rather 
than to positive excess, as the thing they object to. The 
Mayors of two towns in which great hostility seems to be felt 
towards the Railway Companies—Liverpool and Blackburn— 
appeared before the Committee, but both of them complained 
not that the communities they represented were charged more 
than the Acts of Parliament permitted, but that they were 
charged more than other places served by the same Companies, 
or that more was asked for carrying the goods in which they 
specially dealt, than for carrying some other kind of goods. 
The Liverpool people say that more is charged for carrying 
goods from Liverpool to certain inland centres than for carry- 
Ing goods from Barrow or Fleetwood to these same centres. 
The Bradford people say that Manchester is unduly favoured 
in the way of rates, and also that goods intended for ex- 
Portation pay less than goods intended for the home 
market, Blackburn, again, is indignant that the carriage 
of cotton should be more costly than the carriage of coal. 
In short, in all three cases, it is their neighbours’ good- 
_— rather than their own sufferings that moves their 
Wrath, 
_ As regards the grievance alleged by the Mayor of Liverpool, 
it is diflicult to see how it can be touched by legislation. A 
Railway Company can be forbidden to charge more than a 
certain sum for carrying goods, and this sum may be fixed as 
ow as only to leave the Company that minimum profit with- 
out which it would not answer their purpose to carry goods 
atall, But supposing this done, how can the Company be 
Prevented from carrying goods in particular cases at a rate 
Which does not bring in this minimum profit? A money- 


‘of carriage, 





lender might conceivably be forbidden to charge more than 

three per cent. interest, but it would be a singular instance 

of paternal government for Parliament to enact that he should 

never, however much he might be minded to do so, lend money 

at two per cent. Where a Railway Company is an owner of 

docks or steamers, it has an obvious motive for carrying goods. 

lying or to lie in those docks, or landed from or to be put on 

board of those steamers, at lower rates than those which it 

charges for carrying goods to and from other docks and other 

steamers. In the one case, it is putting money into its own 

pocket ; in the other case, it is putting money into some one 

else’s pocket. The only remedy for this state of things would’ 
be an Act of Parliament forbidding Railway Companies to own 

docks or steamers. This would serve the town of Liverpool’ 
extremely well, but how would it serve the towns of Barrow 

and Fleetwood? Naturally, the interests of these latter towns 
seem of no importance in the eyes of the people of Liverpool ; 
but the Legislature would have to consider whether the country 
does not gain more by having new ports created, than it 
loses by an existing port’s being placed at some disadvantage 
by the side of them. Upon the two other complaints brought 
against the Railway Companies, the answer is very well given 
by the writer in the Z%mes. Manchester is more favoured 
than Bradford, because Manchester gives more employment ta 
the Companies ; and in carriage, as in everything else, a large 
order can be executed more cheaply than a small order. So, 
again, in the matter of the lower rates charged on goods in- 
tended for exportation. It is often a-matter of choice with 
the producer of these goods whether he sends them to one 
port or another, and a more distant port cannot hope to com- 
pete with a nearer one, unless identical rates are charged for 
the longer and the shorter journeys. The distinction between 
the rates for carrying cotton and the rates for carrying coal 
has its origin in the fact that the liability incurred by the 
carriers is very much greater in the case of cotton than in the. 
case of coal. That the Committee will be able to make some 
useful suggestions we do not doubt, but they will probably 
point either to a revision of the present maximum rates, or to 
the creation of some surer method of bringing the Companies 
to book when they go beyond them. 





THE STATE OF AFFAIRS AT PEKIN. 


HILE the difficulty between Russia and China has been 
placed in a fair way towards settlement by the diplo- 
matic efforts of the Marquis Tseng, events of great import~ 
ance have been and are still in progress at Pekin. The new 
Treaty, although ratified at the time by telegraph, cannot be 
formally put into execution for some months yet; and in the 
meanwhile, the struggle for power goes on in the Chinese 
capital. In two articles last year (Spectator, June 26th and 
November 13th), we were the first to call attention to the 
rivalry of parties at Pekin, and to explain the circumstances 
and conditions under which the Imperial Princes Chun and Lr 
were aspiring to attain a monopoly of power in the Imperial 
Cabinet. If a conclusion may be drawn from an article on the 
same subject in Monday’s Zimes, it may be inferred from it, as 
being almost identical with the statement which appeared in 
our columns ten months ago, that the current knowledge of 
Chinese politics has now reached this point. But if that sup- 
position be correct, it would be a mistake to assume that 
events in China have advanced at the same slow rate. Much 
of practical and lasting significance has happened in the 
interval, and it will certainly be not less instructive than it may 
prove interesting to describe one stage farther in the develop~ 
ment of the policy which is gradually, but none the less steadily, 
being shaped for the Chinese Empire,—on the old lines, it is 
true, but also with a shrewd perception of the altered cireum- 
stances of the age. 

The most striking and important incident of the last six 
months is the return from the scene of his triumphs of Tso 
Tsung Tang, the subduer of the Tungani and the conqueror 
of Kashgaria, whose “ tattered legions” not only “ dared to 
meet,” but, pace the Times writer, signally routed on several 
occasions “the army of Yakoob Beg.” His return from the 
wars which he began eleven years ago in the provinces of 
Shensi and Kansuh, and which he closed in triumph on the 
Pamir, afforded the opportunity for a display of popular 
enthusiasm, of which it is, to say the least, strange that no 
account has yet been published. The correspondents in the 
Treaty Ports, who lose no occasion of throwing an air of 
ridicule over all the progress made by the Chinese of 
late years, have been singularly silent about {ne most 
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remarkable incident in recent Chinese history. Rewards 
and honours have been shcewered on the successful General, 
and nearly two months ago he was raised to the high 
post of President of the Board of War. Tso Tsung Tang, 
who, in remote Central Asia, possessed only a vague and uncer- 
tain influence, will henceforth assume at the capital the 
dominant position to which his great deeds fully entitle him. 
His thorough accord, not merely with the party of the Palace, 
but also with many of the most powerful aspirations among 
the people, render his influence very important, if not, indeed, 
absolute. All Li Hung Chang’s former services will not 
for one moment weigh in the scale against those of the 
pacifier of the north-west, and the redeemer of lost pro- 
vinees. But there are not wanting signs that Li Hung 
Chang, perhaps out of patriotism, perhaps from a just estimate 
of his own strength, has declined the contest. By retiring to 
Tientsin and devoting his attention exclusively to the 
affairs of his province, Li Hung Chang may seek to 
deprive his rivals of an excuse for attacking him; and 
he may succeed, for the sake of his influence with 
the foreign representatives. But whether the transfer 
of power be actually effected or only on the way to execu- 
tion, and whether it has a pacific or a tragic consummation, 
there can be no doubt that the dictators of Chinese policy will 
for the future be the Imperial Princes and Tso Tsung Tang. 
The latter has returned from Central Asia, like Sulla from his 
conquest over the forces of Pontus, after the death of Marius, 
to enjoy the popularity and wield the power of a recognised 
national champion. 

The death of one of the two Empress-Regents, who have 
governed China in the name of the youthful Emperor with 
such vigour and ability during these later years, is an event 
unlikely now to affect either favourably or unfavourably the 
present position of affairs. Twelve months ago it might have 
had the effect of inspiring the party of Prince Kung and Li 
Hung Chang with the resolution to oppose with all their force 
the advancement of the Princes Chun and Li. But it is now too 
late. The favourable opportunity is not destined to recur. It 
may also be that the death of the Eastern and lesser Empress 
forms but another and more sinister episode in the struggle for 
power that, far from being restricted to the exalted boards of 
the Administrative Committees and of the Public Censors, 
finds an intensified expression in the recesses of the 
Imperial Palace itself. The great interest we feel in these 
events is due rather to the consequences they are likely to 
have, than to the picturesque and dramatic manner in 
which they are being gradually developed. If new views 
are obtaining the upper hand among those who guide the 
policy of the Chinese, the fact is chiefly significant to us 
because it may mean a change in the attitude of their Govern- 
ment towards foreign States. Putting aside the large question 
of China's commercial relations with the foreigners who have 
forced themselves upon her, and who have won at the cannon’s 
mouth a profitable trade which they think it both criminal 
and foolish for the Chinese to detest—a question, however, 
which must ere very long compel attention—there are three 
points of immediate importance that will afford a test of the 
intentions of the Chinese Government in matters of external 
policy. They are the formal ratification of the Kuldja Treaty, 
the dispute with Japan about the Loo Chow Islands, and the 
danger which is said to menace Corea from Russian aggression. 
These are the three practical questions with which the new 
ruling powers, the Imperial Princes and Tso Tsung Tang, have 
immediately to deal. From the manner in which they en- 
deavour to settle them, the key will be furnished to the foreign 
policy of China under their guidance. 

The ratification of the treaty relating to Kuldja is, on 
the assumption that Russia will execute its stipulations, 
only doubtful if there are those ulterior designs against 
the independence of Corea with which the Czar’s Govern- 
ment is freely credited, and which an intelligent French 
writer, M. Plauchut, in the latest’ issue of the Levue 
des Deux Mondes, would have us accept as _ necessary 
to Russia’s position in the Pacific. Unless, however, there is 
attached to the Treaty of St. Petersburg some secret arrange- 
ment between Russia and China, by which the former is left 
liberty of action in the Corean peninsula, it is highly impro- 
bable that even Tso himself would recommend for a second 
time the repudiation of negotiations with a great Power. 
If, however, Russian concessions in Central Asia have 
indeed been purchased by a surrender of some of the 
Imperial claims over Corea, it may be accepted as certain 
that this treaty also will not be ratified by the Chinese. 





rari 
Tor our part, we believe that no such secret a 
even so much as mooted, but there are persistent: sepeeisaee 
different quarters that China has voluntarily tied her ns 
hands in the Pacific. The result will probably falsif Pr 
statements ; but, apart from Chinese interference, the foam 
of a kingdom like Corea, with its dangerous coast, inaccessible 
interior, and fifteen millions of people, would be an und : 
taking of much greater magnitude than people in Bane 
suppose. If there is one thing the Coreans love more th 
another, it is their independence, which they have in porte 
past defended with resolution and success. On occasion the 
have invited Japanese aid to repel Chinese invaders, ang 
again have sought at Pekin support against attack ‘frves 
Japan. We may feel quite sure that whatever party ma 
chance to be in power at Pekin, it will never be able to turn 
a deaf ear to the entreaties of its vassal at Saoul. 

But if for the moment the apprehension of danger in this 
quarter appears to be greater than is warranted by the factg 
the outlook in the relations between China and Japan ig not 
so satisfactory. The Loo Chow question is still unsettled, and 
so long as the Japanese forces remain in occupation of those 
islands there can be no settlement that will be considered 
as such at Pekin. But Japan is apparently resolved not to yield 
the spoil she surreptitiously acquired two years ago, and the 
ire of the Chinese is rising, as the belief spreads that it is 
commonly accepted at Tokio that Loo Chow is only the half- 
way house to Formosa. The military preparations being made 
along the coast of China are principally dictated by the fear 
lest a war should suddenly begin with Japan. Such an event 
would be an unmitigated misfortune for both States, but unless 
the Japanese troops are withdrawn and the old condition 
of things restored in Loo Chow, it is not easy to see how the 
growing resentment of the Chinese against their neighbour is 
to be repressed. Probably the first task to which the new 
Imperial statesmen will devote their attention will be this 
“small affair,” as it has been styled, of Loo Chow. Six years 
ago, the happy efforts of Sir Thomas Wade averted a collision 
between China and Japan through the Formosan dispute; 
there will, perhaps, be as favourable an opportunity for exer- 
cising our influence in the interests of peace over the Loo Chow 
controversy. The so-called War Party is not likely, however, to 
accept less than the full concession of what it may hold to be 
the national rights. It was formerly checked by fear of its 
great General, but now the General is himself its moving 
power. 








LORD BEACONSFIELD’S “ DISADVANTAGES.” 

_ is one popular error about Lord Beaconsfield’s 

career which it appears to be almost impossible to 
correct. The public does not wish to lose an illusion which 
flatters its self-love,and when it is dissipated by facts waits 
until it has re-formed. It always re-forms. For years past 
writers of every shade of opinion and grade of ability have 
pointed to Lord Beaconsfield as a man who made his way tothe 
top in spite of almost insuperable obstacles of birth, education, 
and fortune,—obstacles, they say, which would have crushed 
any nature less vigorous than his. This parrot-cry has been re 
peated since his death by hundreds of pens, and he is even 
quoted as a man whose career, whatever its errors, at least 
proves that in England it is open for any man of ability to rise 
from any situation, however low, to any post, however high. 
The truth all the while is that Lord Beaconsfield, as a young 
man, was not only not unfairly weighted, but was not nearly 
so heavily weighted as many men have been,—as the first 
Lord Truro was, for example, or Lord Eldon, or Lord Clyde. 
He was not the son of an unknown man, or of an uneducated 
man, or of a poor man. His father was a well-to-do and rather 
luxurious dilettante man of letters, who knew everybody, saW 
everybody, and cared nothing about anybody. Young Disraeli, 
born and bred in a library, of itself the most refining of educa- 
tion, met at his father’s table some of the ablest men of the 
time, and at nineteen had received five times the “ cultivation e 
for the world’s work that is possible to Peers’ sons who 
pass through the regular routine. It is true, he never 
went to a public school or to a University, but he was 
carefully grounded in book knowledge by a learned Unl- 
tarian schoolmaster, Dr. Cogan, one of the greatest scholars 
of his day, he dissipated none of his energies upon 
athletics or sport, and he contracted no dislike for learning 
from a study of Latin verse-making. In the vast, though 
desultory reading at which he hints in “ Vivian Grey,” 1 
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the conversation of his father—a true “ wit’ in the old sense, 
brimming over with attractive knowledge—and in the talk of 
his father’s guests—one of whom, for example, was Samuel 
rs—he had the means of an excellent education for the 

Jitical or literary life, and an education of the most refining 
kind. He took advantage of it to the full, and never through- 
out life suffered from any absence of original culture, unless it 
were a certain want of thoroughness in his knowledge of 
French. So far from his position as a lad being most obscure, 
his father ranked with cultivated country gentlemen, and but 
that Isaac D’Israeli was a Jew, not one word would ever have 
heen said about his low fortunes. Whether Lord Beaconsfield’s 
race was against him through life may be seriously questioned. 
There was, n0 doubt, at that time, a keen prejudice against 
Jewish descent; but it did not operate in literary coteries, it 
hardly affected common people at elections, and in Mr. Disraeli’ 
case it did not impede his entrance into the best circles. 
His father was an intimate friend of many of the most 
fastidious of mankind, and Lord Beaconsfield was in 
very eatly years a friend and pet of the highest families, 
and posed as an exclusive dandy of the first water. We 
have read somewhere that he obtained his idea of the old 
(Catholic families, which comes out strongly in both “The 
Young Duke” and “ Sybil,” from an intimacy with a great 
Catholic family of the south; the Foresters gave him his seat 
for Shrewsbury ; Lord John Manners was his disciple even in 
salad days; the Stanleys protected him warmly and strongly 
through all his earlier career. When he turned on Sir Robert 
Peel, he was accepted eagerly by the great Tory aristocrats; he 
was the chosen friend of Lord George Bentinck; and in his 
later years, the prouder the House, the more submissively it 
bent before the Premier, who alone, it was thought, stood 
between the aristocracy and revolution. No man ever 
suffered less from his birth, which never excluded him 
from Parliament, or from great connections, or from his 
place in politics ; which did not interfere with a wealthy 
marriage, and never stopped any human being from taking 
service under him. No doubt, he was constantly reminded 
of it; but that was because he was unintelligible with- 
out the explanation of race, as unintelligible as Ulysses would 
have been without the word “Greek,” because many of his 
ideas arose from his origin, and because he himself incessantly 
and most honourably paraded it before the world. If he suffered 
from it at all, he had ample compensations. Throughout 
life he had the support of the only cosmopolitan clan, 
which is also the most influential in Europe. His early 
debts were paid through assistance from a Jewish family; he 
was,as Minister, the cynosure ofall Jew eyes; and his memory 
is at this moment belauded to the skies by the hundreds of 
Jewish journalists and newspaper proprietors, whose opinions are 
flashed by the agents of the Hebrew monopolist of telegraphs 
as those of the great communities of Europe. It is a great 
thing to be born an aristocrat, but it is a great thing also to be 
born in aclan so far persecuted that it is pleased with your 
social success, yet so far favoured that its approval involves 
most important assistance. 

It is said that Benjamin Disraeli was poor, but he always 
had means for an election, the debts—about which his 
biographer, Mr. O’Connor, makes so much fuss, as if 
Charles Fox had never lived or Mirabeau never borrowed 
—hever crippled him, and he was only thirty-five years old 
when a wealthy marriage terminated all pecuniary difficulties. 
8o far from his early struggles having been unusually severe, 
we should say no man ever was more fortunately placed as to 
education, no man ever found more powerful, and, what is more 
to the purpose, more persistent patrons, and no man ever had 
less popular obloquy on account of birth. Did his birth pre- 
vent his being a County Member for thirty years? Com- 
pare his early education with Lord Campbell’s—who, if all 
tales be true, had never heard of Shakespeare till he 
criticised a performance of Romeo and Juliet—or his 
patrons with Burke’s, or his poverty with that through 
which Lord Clyde had to struggle on till the very evening of 
life, Why, he owed to his race, and his consciousness of it, 
half his power; his entire detachment from English grooves of 
thought, his appreciation of Britain as an Asiatic Power, which 
was the only original note in his “ Imperial” policy ; and his sense 
of absolute equality with the aristocrats, who regarded him as 
rather presuming, for a man of such antecedents, but whom he 
regarded as men just emerged from the tattooed stage of civilisa- 
tion. If he had been the regular squire’s son, passing through 


Eton and Oxford, married at twenty-five to a squiress, and at 
thirty-five “ consolled up to his lips, acred up to his chin,” 
he would not have been half so successful as he was. The 
“ struggling” lad was bred as only the children of affluent 
scholars can be, was the protegé of wealthy littérateurs, 
the pet of families with boroughs to give away, the 
favourite of a Tory Premier, the elected chief of a great 
aristocracy, and we are told that he was a marked example 
of a protracted struggle with “disadvantages” of birth! 
Look at Thiers, the locksmith’s son, and Gambetta, the 
clothseller’s son, and Lincoln, the labourer, and compare 
the disadvantages and the achievement. The very time 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s birth was an advantage, for he came 
to the full maturity of his powers just when the supersti- 
tion that Cabinets should be made up of noble cadets came to 
anend ; while as to his party, it is Tories, not Whigs, who feel in 
their very bones that genius is essential to them, and that they 
must look for it outside the ranks of the long-descended. They did 
not care if Robert Peel’s father had worked at the loom, and 
would to-morrow be only too glad to find that the son of an 
eccentric Jew Missionary was equal to the task of leading them. 
It isa great advantage still in this country, though the ad- 
vantage is declining, to be born one of the caste, because the 
fact stops depreciatory comment, and because “Society” is 
rather friendly than hostile; but the disadvantage of birth is 
very slight,—not half so great as that of a poor presence, or a 
slight stutter, or a defect of vision, or a Christian name which 
recalls ridiculous recollections or provokes invidious compari- 
sons. Better by far be born Levi or labourer, than possess a 
squint, or be a little lame, or be called Alcibiades Tomkins. 

We wonder if in this country this question of “advantages ” 
will ever be decided the reverse way, if the time will ever come 
when Lord Randolph de Vere, seeking a grand, political career, 
will make it his first object to be known only as “ Dolf 
Veare.”” Itseems a little improbable, for the caste has still a 
preference at the polls, but we are not so sure that it will 
not come with universal suffrage. The notion that the 
first requisite of a statesman is sympathy with the people 
shows signs of development, and when education has in- 
creased bitterness sufficiently, the correlative idea that only 
equals truly sympathise with each other may very quickly 
spread. It reigns in America already. ‘The career of 
the Adams family in politics is blocked by their descent 
from Presidents, and the consequent fancy that they are 
aristocrats, cold and proud. The.story of the rail-splitting 
made Mr. Lincoln President, and every American politician 
who read how General Garfield had worked as a labourer and 
taught himself to write knew that a most formidable candidate 
had presented himself. No party in the Union would attempt 
to run “ Dr. Fairfax,” of Maryland, for high office, if he were 
ever so popular, knowing that the Peerage could be produced 
against him; and in Australia, we see that candidates begin to 
plead hands “ hardened with honest toil” as qualifications for 
election. In France, in his recent addresses, M. Gam betta makes 
much of being “sprung from the ranks of the people;” and 
M. Thiers, who had in his great brain a curious strain of 
“ pawkiness,” said, “I am of the bourgeoisie,” not without an 
eye to electoral effect. We note in “ Debrett’s House of Com- 
mons ” that the number of Members who refuse to carry arms 
is rapidly increasing—the refusals, too, being occasionally not 
only voluntary, but absurd—and we can quote in the same pub- 
lication more than one biography contributed by its subject in 
which a false impression about class has been conveyed, with the 
view of seeming nearer the electars. We can conceive universal 
suffrage in England preferring Smith to Vere, and the Times of 
1950 prefacing a biography of Ivo Percy with an elaborate dis- 
quisition on the disadvantages with which “a Premier born in 
Alnwick Castle, and educated amidst the enervating influences of 
luxury and the demoralising effects of social position, must have 
had to contend.” That writer may be talking nonsense, but he 
will be nearer the truth than the man who says that Benjamin 
Disraeli was at all exceptionally overweighted in his struggle to 
be foremost among the first. M. Gambetta would accept all 
his “disadvantages’’ in exchange for a second eye, and be 
immensely benefited in the struggle by the change. 





THE GIPSIES. 
NHE Gipsies begin in our educating era to present a 
social problem which, though it is scarcely pressing, 





is certainly perplexing. When the learned authors of ‘ The 
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Dialect of the English Gipsies” say of these vagrants that 
they are “the Arabs of pastoral England, the Bedouins of 
our commons and woodlands,” they are making a com- 
parison which is anything but correct. The Bedouin follows 
a regular and perfectly honest employment. He is a shepherd 
or herdsman. He feeds his sheep or his goats, his horses or his 
‘camels, in a country which, though not enclosed, is divided by 
sufficiently well defined and acknowledged boundaries among the 
various tribes of his race. Doubtless he supplements the gains of 
‘his usual occupation by practices which do not approve them- 
selves to Western ideas. He levies a tax on strangers who in- 
‘dulge the unintelligible caprice of coming into a country with 
which they have nothing to do. And it is possible that, 
though there is a commonly accepted code of honour in 
these matters, that he is not always very scrupulous and very 
gentle in his collection of what he considers to be his due. 
But, apart from these incidents, his life is one of a perfectly 
honest industry, and the land to which his occupation, which 
is regular, though it is shifting, extends, is his by an indefeas- 
ible title. There is nothing that corresponds to this in the 
position of the gipsy. The “ pastoral England,” “ the commons 
‘and woodlands,” over which he wanders, are not his own. 
Every inch of them, even of the commons, is subject to well- 
‘defined rights of property, which, it is needless to say, do not 
‘attach to him. And it is probable that, in the great majority of 
ases, any visible employment which he may follow is nothing 
better than a colourable pretext. The women may carry a few 
clothes-lines or clothes-pegs for sale, but they probably look for 
their chief gains to a variety of occupations, of which fortune- 
telling is not the most discreditable. The men make even less 
pretence to industry. Some of them, indeed, have vans laden 
with brushes, pottery, or baskets. Some, who possess what is 
‘probably the very rare advantage of a little capital, do some- 
thing in horse-dealing, and, as their enemies assert, something 
more in horse-stealing. Some migrate in the late summer, with 
their families, to the hop-counties, and turn an honest penny 
by picking. But these fitful exertions cannot, it is manifest, 
secure an adequate subsistence, which, indeed, it is hard enough 
to gain, even by continuous industry. The Gipsies are very much 
wronged by popular report if they do not eke out their living 
by poaching and pilfering, and are not more dangerous even 
than the fox to the farmer’s hen-roosts. Some of the hard words 
‘which are used about them are, indeed, scarcely fair. They are 
:not worse, they are probably better, than some of the classes 
‘which follow something of the same vagrant life,—than the 
irreclaimable tramp, a dangerous class which infests our 
great high-roads, and does not scruple, as occasion serves, to 
take up the profession of the footpad or the burglar,—than 
the professional beggar, or “asker,” as he prefers to call 
himself, who preserves through many generations an unbroken 
tradition of mendicancy and idleness. The gipsy seldom is 
‘brought up to answer for any offence more serious than larceny, 
and he commonly contrives to keep the helpless members of his 
‘tribe from becoming a burden on the rates. 1t is quite possible 
that he may be a more hopeful subject for improvement than 
the degenerate stocks of Hnglish blood which follow the here- 
ditary profession of begging and stealing. There is, anyhow, a 
remarkable vitality about a race which has kept itself alive, 
sometimes under the pressure of very cruel persecutions and 
always under adverse conditions, during many centuries. 
Vitality may be almost taken to imply qualities which may be 
turned to good account; and it must be said for the Gipsies 
that they have contrived to exercise a very strong fascination 
on many who have put themselves in contact with them, from the 
Oxford scholar who “ roamed the vrorld with that wild brother- 
hood,’’ down to Mr. Borrow and to Mr. Leland. The question is, 
what is to be done with them ? The “ notes” of the good citizen in 
this country may be taken to be these,—that he respects the dis- 
tinction between mewn and tuwn, that he sends his children to 
school between the ages of five and thirteen, that his dwelling 
gives so many cubic feet of air to each inhabitant, that every 
tenth year he consents to be numbered, and it may possibly be 
added, that he pays rates and taxes. It must be confessed that 
the Gipsy fails to fulfil any one of these conditions. He objects 
to even such a mild application of civilisation as the Census, 
talking special pains, we are told, to avoid the sight of the 
enumerator. And, putting aside the question of his honesty, it 
is notorious that none, or next to none, of his children are 
taught; and that his dwellings would be fatally unwholesome: 
if it were not for the correcting influence of the fresh air, in 





which so much of his life is passed. Mr. George gm; 
ee ae ‘ ° S 5 mith, 

of Coalville, who, having done good service to the po 

lation of the brick-fields and of the canal-boat; ~~ 

i : : al-boats, has now 
directed his benevolent attention to the Gipsies, Proposes 
as his panaceas, that their dwellings should be re 
larly examined by the sanitary inspectors, and that the attend. 
ance officers of the School Boards should take cognisance of 
their children. The first provision would be comparatively eas 
of enforcement, though it may fairly be urged that the es 
requirements of a tent or a travelling van are very different 
from those of a city slum. The second presents very consider. 
able difficulties. It is not easy, indeed, to see how any effective 
teaching could be given to the children of families that are 
really migratory, never staying more than a week in one place 
and spending a very considerable amount of time in actual 
locomotion. Of course, if School Boards chose to bring the 
law into operation, and magistrates were willing to enforce it, 
a gipsy parent could be fined, and imprisoned in default, for any 
child that could not show any adequate record of attendances, 
As a matter of fact, this is not likely to be done. Any observer 
may see that in our great cities, except when the officials 
are exceptionally energetic, not a few of the stationary popula 
tion escape the operation of the Education Acts. And there 
would be a real hardship in enforcing them, if this implied the 
forced abandonment of a mode of life that is not in itself other 
than innocent. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that a great portion of the Gipsy race does become stationary 
during the winter portion—that is, probably, during more than 
a third—of the year, and so make themselves amenable to a 
supervision and control which it would be right, whenever it is 
practicable, to extend to them. The summer trip might be 
considered as the long vacation of the gipsy child, whose intelli. 
gence—favourably estimated, it would seem, by most observers 
—would enable him to make good progress in a short time. 

As to the present physical condition of the race, observers 
differ. Mr. Leland thinks that the “ Romany ” are quite capable 
of looking out for themselves, and that “a ‘ tacho Rom,’ or real 
Gipsy, who cannot, in an emergency, find his ten or even 
twenty pounds, is a very exceptional character.” Mr. Smith, 
on the other hand, is convinced that there is much suffering 
among them. It is easy indeed to see, without any special 
opportunities for observation, that the conditions of life are 
continually becoming harder for them, in such a country as 
ours. About their moral condition there seems to be very little 
doubt. Good qualities they have, and virtues of their own; 
but these, as is commonly the case with races so situated, are 
scarcely exercised beyond the borders of their own people. In 
the citizen virtues of honesty and industry they seem to be 
mostly deficient. In temperance they are probably not below 
the average of English people. In chastity, though their 
unions are, it is said, frequently without any sanction of 
marriage, they may compare not unfavourably with the 
mass of the rural population. Religious ideas they seem 
scarcely to possess; not having in their language, at 
least as it is commonly used among them, equivalents for 
some of its most essential ideas. Education practically 
does not exist among them. Something doubtless may 
be done with these wanderers by philanthropic effort such 
as that of Mr. Smith, whose interesting, though somewhat frag- 
mentary, account of the Gipsy folk we commend to the attention 
of our readers.* In such effort, rather than in the application of 
any compulsory modes of reformation, we should be inclined to 
put our trust. Most potent of all will probably be the con 
straint of circumstances, which, sooner or later, will drive the 
Gipsy from the highway and the common, and convince him 
that his best plan is to kair or “ house,” and so adapt himself 
to the ordinary life and accept the ordinary obligations of the 
citizen. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND VACCINATION. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘'SPECTATOR.”] : 

Sir,—In an article on “The Medical Profession and ts 

Morality,” contained in the last number of the Modern eve’, 

it is imputed (p. 320) to the “ trades-unionism ” of the “ Doctors . 
that they “insist” on Vaccination with “ zealotry,” “ cruelty, 

and “ relentlessness,” for the sake of the £55,000 or thereabouts 





* Gipsy Life. By George Smith, of Coalville. London: Houghton aud Co. 
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ally paid out of the public rates, as the muniticent re- 

neration for the performance of at least half a million of 
ps tions. “ Vaccination,” it is added, “ may be good, or may 
afi —the present writer offers no opinion on the matter; 
3 if it be the worst thing possible, we shall never get at the 
trath, in the face of the interests which support it.” A more 
damaging charge than this was never brought against any 
body of men; I shall try to show that there was never a more 


gunu 


unfounded one. ’ : 
I may, perhaps, more fitly stand forwards in defence of the 


noble Profession of which I deem it an honour to be a member, 
pecause, while I have not for more than forty years been 
engaged in the practice of it, and may claim as great a freedom 
as any outsider from whatever “ trades-unionism es can be fairly 
imputed to it, I was very early led to take a special interest in 
Vaccination; and, in common with many of my professional 
geniors and early contemporaries, spent time, pains, and money 
in promoting its spread, when (as no State encouragement was 
given) there could be no other motive for doing so than the 
honest conviction of its vast benefit to Mankind. I hold the 
yeady acceptance of Jenner's great discovery by the Medical 
Profession, and the perseverance with which it urged vaccina- 
tion upon an unwilling public, in direct opposition (as can 


_ easily be proved) to its own pecuniary interests, to be a noble 


testimony to its philanthropic disinterestedness; which still 
continues to be shown in its earnest advocacy of every measure 
that scientific sagacity can devise, for the prevention of a number 
of diseases, on the cure or mitigation of which the Profession 
largely depends for its pecuniary support. 

None but those who have studied the medical history of the 
last century, have the least idea of the ravages then committed 
by Small-pox. The “esteemed contributor” to the Modern 
Review obviously considers the death of 44,000 persons from 
small-pox in England during the three years 1870-72 (at the 
rate of 14,665 per annum) “in spite of compulsory Vaccination,” 
conclusive disproof of its efficacy. But he is clearly ignorant 
of the fact that a hundred years ago, the small-pox mortality of 
London alone (with its then population of wader a million) was 
often greater in a six months’ epidemic, than that of the twenly 
millions of England and Wales is now in any whole year; 
that the average number of deaths by small-pox was estimated 
at eight per cent. of the total mortality of the country; that of 
the then enormous mortality of children under ten years of age, 
the mortality by small-pox constituted one-half; that whilst it 
‘is now the exception to hear of a case of small-pox in the per- 
sons 0: families of one’s friends, or even wider acquaintance, it 
was then exceptional for any one, in whatever rank of life, to 
attain mildle-age without having been the subject of its attack; 
ithat “seaming ” and “ pitting” of the face were then so com- 
mou, that it was estimated that one out of every three persons 
metin the street showed traces of it, that for a “ professional 
‘beauty ” to have her face disfigured by small-pox was an incident 
often introduced into the novels and tales of “the period ;” 
‘and that loss of sight by that disease was then so frequent, 
that at least one-third of the inmates of Blind Asylums, within 
my own time, owed their privation to it. 

Again, the medical history of the last century clearly shows 
‘that every child born into the world was then proved (by 
‘terrible experience) to have just the same congenital liability 
‘ty Small-pox, that it has to Measles or Whooping-cough; 
‘its immunity depending solely on non-exposure to the con- 
‘tagion. And this was the only possible justification of the 
practice of Inoculation, which, introduced from the East hy 
Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu, greatly diminished the per-cent- 
age mortality of the disease, by propagating a mild form of 
it under favourable conditions; whilst it seems to have in- 
creased the actual mortality, by giving Small-pox to many 
who would otherwise have escaped. The universality of 
this liability was most clearly marked, however, in cases 
where the contagion was carried to places in which Small-pox 
had been unknown far many preceding years. Thus in Iceland, 
towards the middle of the last century, a small-pox epidemic 
carried off 40,000 persons—one-fourth of the total population— 
in six months; so that (according to the ordinary proportion of 
deaths to cases) the whole population must have been attacked, 
‘ave such as still survived from the date of the last epidemic, 
as happened in the ease of an epidemic of Measles in the Faroe 
Islands, within my own ‘knowledge. 

Compare this with the case of Malta, with which I took pains 
to acquaint myself «during my scientitic visits to the Mediter- 





ranean in 1870 and 1871. I was then assured by one of its 
principal physicians, that, notwithstanding the freedom of com- 
munication between Valletta and all ports in the Mediterranean, 
the large population of the island had been for many years 
totally exempt from Small-pox; the liability to which had been 
(as he believed) practically extinguished by the universality with 
which Vaccination had been there practised for many years, 
under the rule of a benevolent despotism. 

That it is to the survival of a small unvaccinated residuum in 
this country, that we owe the lingering of Small-pox in our 
midst, seems to the medical mind the plain teaching of ex- 
perience. Of the last 2,675 deaths which have been recorded 
in the Asylums’ Board Hospitals of the metropolitan area, 
1,669, or over three-fifths, occurred among the unvaccinated. 
Assuming the same proportion to be true of the country generally, 
of the 44,000 who died in the epidemic of 1870-2, more than 
26,000 were unvaccinated. The probability is, indeed, that the 
proportion was still greater; as the unvaccinated residuum must 
have been much larger ten years ago than it is now. Every un- 
vaccinated person retains his full congenital liability, not 
merely to take the disease himself and to have it in its severest 
form, but to become the focus of infection to others. On the 
other hand, the recently published statistics of the Asylums’ 
Board Hospitals bring into the clearest view the following 
points :—1l. The enormous reduction of liability to small-pox, 
produced by a single vaccination. 2. The enormous reduction 
of the fatality of the disease, produced by a single vaccination. 
3. The absolute security afforded by thorough revaccination. 

Reduction of Liability. —The total number of cases of 
small-pox treated in these Hospitals within recent dates 
was 15,171; of these, 11,412 are stated to have besn 
vaccinated, while 3,759 were unvaccinated; the proportion 
being thus almost precisely as three of the former to one 
of the latter. Now, it is obvious that if the total number of 
vaccinated persons in the metropolitan area were only three 
times the total number of the unvaccinated, the liability of the 
two classes would be equal. But if, instead of three, the 
proportion of the vaccinated population to the unvaccinated 
residuum be three hundred to one (and this may be safely 
asserted to be rather within than beyond the mark), the liability 
of the singly vaccinated to be attacked by Small-pox is dimin- 
ished to one-huudredth of its congenital degree,—a reduction 
which, it is worth while to remark, closely corresponds with 
that formerly imparted by a first attack of genuine Small-pox, 
which did not (any more than a single Vaccination) confer an 
absolute security against another. 

Reduction of Fatality.—We here rest on evidence of the 
surest kind, that of the proportional number of deaths 
among the vaccinated and unvaccinated, recorded as having 
taken place during the same period and under condi- 
tions in other respects identical. The deaths among the 
11,412 vaccinated cases numbered 1,008, or were at the rate of 
8°8 per cent.; whilst among the 3,759 unvaccinated, they were 
1,669, or at the rate of 444 per cent.; the fatality being thus 
jive times as great in the latter as in the former. From this it 
is plain that small-pox, instead of having lost its virulence (as 
some have maintained), is as fatal a disease as ever, havinz 
carried off nearly half the unvaccinated subjects it attacked ; 
and, further, that even supposing vaccination to confer no 
protection whatever against au attack of the diszase, it reduces 
its fatality by four-fifths. 

Security of the Revaccinated.—The same records show that 
out of upwards of a thousand nurses and attendants employed 
about these hospitals during the period covered by the returns, 
all but about half-a-dozen of whom had been subjected to re- 
vaccination before entering the wards, not one of the re- 
vaccinated was attacked with small-pox; whilst the half-dozen 
who, by some mischance, were not revaccinated, but were in 
every other respect under the same circumstances as the rest, 
all took the disease. 

Such, Sir, are the facts from which the Medical Profession 
has derived its conviction, that it is its bounden duty to itself 
and to the public, to “insist’’ on every practicable means of 
eliminating this loathsome and destructive pest from our midst. 
The creed in which every member of that profession is brought 
up, is, that its work in the world is to prevent, to cure, and to 
mitigate disease, to the utmost of its ability. If it were to con- 
ceal these facts, instead of giving them the utmost publicity,— 
if it were to ally itself with those who claim the “ liberty of the 
subject” not only to leave their own children unprotectel, but 
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also to render them liable to become foci of infection to hun- 
dreds and thousands of others,—it would assuredly lay itself 
open to the charge of falsity to its principles under the prompt- 
ings of self-interest, and of cruelly risking the life and health 
of the public to secure a source of professional revenue many 
times greater than that which it derives from Vaccination.— 
Iam, Sir, &, Witiram B. Carpenter. 


CATCHING COLD. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 
Sir,—Your delightfully disgusting essay on “ Catching Cold” 
omits one of the most frequent causes, namely, letting the fire 
go down. Stingy people often do this tie last thing at night, 
excusing themselves by something that “the poet says” about 
“embers.” But studious and meditative fellows (like meand you), 
who are above stinginess—and whole empyreans above excusing 
it out of “ I] Penseroso,” and all that—are very apt, while read- 
ing intently, or settling the Infinite in what they are pleased 
to call their minds, to allow the fire to get just a lectle too low. 
Then we are “ gone ’coons,” at least I speak for myself. Other 
causes are innumerable. In a hurry, you get into a cab, or an 
omnibus, or have a rapid chat in a friend’s office, and suddenly 
become conscious of a draught. It is all over in a moment; 
you are lost. 

The sort cf cold that hyperasthetical wretches so frequently 
suffer from (except when the thermometer is at 70° in the shade 
and the wind 8.W.) is not what is (I believe) called coryza. 
There is no snifiling, snuffling, or “running.” The beastly 
thing takes a clear day to incubate. On the third day 
you are “’ware,’ as the old ballads say, of pains in the 
limbs, wretched weakness, a tendency to wandering thoughts, 
and a hot, red rim under each finger-nail. Now, this 
cold will run its course; the best alleviators, in my 
opinion, being some of the water-cure processes (and they 
are well worth the trouble), Quinine? I do not call quinine 
disagreeable, but there are those on whom it produces certain 
effects which need not be described, but which cannot be re- 
peated with impunity, and which would assuredly lead to more 
illness. As for the headache (from quinine) of which you speak in 
such a debonair way, what if it is so bad as to make the eyes 
bloodshot, and put a stop to reading, writing, and human 
intercourse for a week? ‘Then as to confinement for two days 
to one room of equable temperature. Sir, I defy your doctor 
and all his confinements. You may contine such a cold as I 
have described to twenty or thirty rooms of equable tempera- 
ture, if you like, but you will find he will have his five days’ or 
his nine days’ run. Will you draw out leviathan with an hook ? 
Perhaps you will; but you will not stop that cold, nor will you 
cure the hyperwsthetic victim of his liability by the constant 
use of the cold douche, though this is both delightful and 
useful.—I am, Sir, &c., WEATHER-BEATEN. 





“A VERMONT RUSKIN.” 

(To THB EpttoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—While admiring the accuracy of some of the conclusions 
of your critic on the American painter, Mr. Hunt, will you 
allow me to make exception tosome others? In the first place, 
by some strange error, the name William Morris Hunt appears 
as William Lewis Hunt. Hunt is introduced as “the first 
genuine oil-painter of whom America has been able to boast.” 
Now, Benjamin West was an American, and so was Allston and 
Copley, not to name several others whom America is able to 
boast of with far greater justice than of William Hunt, whose 
very lack of individual mastery, as your critic justly observes, 
makes his title to fame insecure. Again, “a Vermont Ruskin” 
is hardly a happy title. Mr. Hunt's works, his sympathies, 
and his friends, all belonged to Boston; and to distinguish him 
as aman from Vermont, is very much the same as if some one 
were to call Mr. Gladstone a Scotch statesman. 

To call Hunt a Ruskin is hardly more acenrate. Mr. Ruskin 
is notoriously not an artist, but an art critic; while Mr. Hunt 
not only did not pretend to be an art critic, but, far from it, he 
indulged in “ terse, vigorous sentences, half Saxon-English, half 
New-England slang.” But he is emphatically a painter. Mr. 
Ruskin can well be detined as the champion cf a Turner, of a 
Venetian Carpaccio, of a Botticelli. Mr. Hunt was the champion 
only of broad, healthy ideas, and was a bitter enemy to the 
elaborate “ stippling,” however conscientious, of a Carpaccio or 
a Botticelli. He was rot, indeed, a conscientious painter; he 





Mammen! 5 
painted, as an eminent French artist put it, “d grands coups de 
tempérament.”—I am, Sir, &c., IT ¢ 





W. LAW’S LETTERS. 
(TO THE ED!TOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I have an edition of W. Law’s works, printed for: 
J. Richardson, in 1762, the earliest after Law’s death. In 
this edition, the words of the letter referred to read exactly 
as quoted by your reviewer [Lett. xiv., to Mr. T. L, p. 169, 
Vol. [X.]:—“ No creature can have any misery from which 
infinite goodness can deliver it.” Myr. Wilson says “can” 
must be a misprint for “cannot.” May not the writer mean 
that infinite goodness can deliver every creature from all misery ? 
The closing words of the letter seem to favour this rendering ; 
“ Must I assert God to be more than infinitely good?” In this 
edition, the first letter is addressed “To the Right Reverend, 
the Lord Bishop of L nu, Dr. Sh—ck.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

Kinwarton Rectory. H. B. Purtoy, 








POETRY. 
eae, 
PEACE—AND HONOUR. 
[APRIL 19ru, 1881.] 
Husnep are the sounds of party-strife 
In reverence round the quiet bed, 
As all the busy stream of Life 
Seems stayed beside one spirit fled : 
And England sends the message on, 
To West and East,—a great man gone. 


Strange power of Death! Once laid on him 
With gentlest touch her royal hand, 
Unbidden tears the eyes bedim, 
And manly hearts are half unmanned : 
Our little discords melt and cease ; 
He lies in Honour,—and at Peace. 


Strange power of Death! How small they seem, 
Our quarrels, grudges,—all put by, 

The baseless fabric of a dream, 
Beside the great reality : 

We read, ere yet the clay be cold, 

In deaths like this, Death’s secret told. 


As to her breast the generous Sea 
River and rivulet draws in, 

And all the parted streams that be 
In that maternity are kin, 

Even so the pale Magician charms 

All minds, all wisdoms, to his arms. 


He, but a few short days ago 
Held in a nation’s half-mistrust, 
Here feared, there followed, lying low, 
Where all may trample on his dust, 
Lies safe with laurels round his brow,— 
His party’s then, his England’s now. 


Strong loves he conquered on his way, 
Strong as the enmities he woke, 
And the loosed passions of the day 
In praise and anger round him broke : 
Anger and Enmity o’erthrown, 
Death has for sister, Love alone. 


Men called him alien, deemed him set 
On dreams of empire not of ours, 
And prone true empire to forget 
In the long clash of jarring powers: 
Bat England’s ’scutcheon blazons still 
The motto of his life,—I will. 


In steady purpose, steady toil, 
He followed, and he won, the prize, 
Which through the Senate’s fierce turmoil 
Lighted, but dazzled not, his eyes. 
Nor rank, nor fortune, smoothed the course ; 
He dared, and conquered, and by force. 


As patient as the great should he, 
As watchful as the purposed are, 

He marked power’s ebbing, flowing sea, 
Now sparkling near, now murmuring far, 
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Till with strong hand he grasped the helm, 
Through storm avd shine to steer a realm. 


And when, Life’s threescore years and ten 
In the long passage overpast, 

He yielded up the helm again, 
He stood as steady to the last : 

Not Cwsar’s robe, when Cvesar died, 

Was folded with a calmer pride. 


Calmly he gave the reins of State, 

As first he held them, self-possessed ; 
And undismayed, as unelate, 

Turned to the love once loved the best, 
And wooed, from strife of tongues apart, 
The Muse of Story to his heart. 


So, England's Minister, good-night ! 
Nor praise, nor blame, can move thee now; 
Safe from the fierce and public light 
Which beat upon thy vessel’s prow : 
Thy place is with the great alone, 
Not one’s nor other’s,—England’s own. 
Herman C. Merivate. 








a 
BOOKS. 
—< 
MR. CHEYNE ON ISAIAH.—VOL. IL* 

Mr. Curve has now completed his learned and valuable Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, of the first volume of which we gave some 
account in the Spectator of May 15th in last year. The first 
half of this volume completes the commentary, of which it is 
hardly necessary to say that it everywhere shows the same 
sound and careful learning, and the same religious appreciation 
of the prophet’s meaning, as the former volume always exhibits, 
The other half of the volume consists of a series of essays, 
several of which are more or less connected—and indirectly, 
where not directly—with the problem of the authorship of the 
disputed prophecies of Isaiah. Mr. Cheyne does not overlook 
or underrate the grave difficulties of the problem, in itself, or in 
its bearings upon the interpretation of the text. He declines 
partisanship either with the critics who dogmatically portion 
out the prophecies among different authors of different periods, 
or with those who no less peremptorily maintain that the 
whole is from the hand of the one Isaiah, the son of Amoz- 
Norhas heany sympathy with those light-hearted readers—we can 
hardly say students—of the text who hold that the question is 
unimportant, since the book ig equally instructive either way, 
But we fear that those to whom the problem is one of the 
greatest literary and theological interest will be disappointed, 
as we confess ourselves to be, with Mr. Cheyne’s own contribu- 
tion to the investigation. We admire and respect the modesty 
with which he habitually shrinks from dogmatic assertion, 
whatever be the point before him. Yet his Hebrew scholarship, 
his lifelong study of his subject, his acquaintance with all that 
has been, and that is now being said upon it by Euro- 
pean as well a3 English students, and, not least, his in- 
telligent inconsistency iu not clinging to old opinions 
merely because he had once held them,—all these qualifications 
for his making some important addition to fruitful discussion 
of the subject, compel us to wish that he had not shown such 
extreme caution and reticence as he has done in dealing with 
it, Mr. Cheyne tells us in the preface to this second volume 
that “the author would fain bespeak for the series of essays 
which it contains a specially patient and candid perusal.” And 
he goes on to say,— 

~ On the critical bearing of his exegetical results he has also afforded 
such information as was consistent with the limits originally marked 
out. He would gladly have had no limits to regard, gladly have 
‘communicated his present solution (which is not of yesterday) of the 
complicated critical problem, but he has been held back, as has been 
explained elsewhere, by a wish to promote disinterested exegesis (the 
only safe basis of criticism), and by a conviction that the problem of 
Isaiah can only be defiuitively solved in connection with those of the 
prophetic literature as a whole. He hopes, nevertheless, that in more 
than one of the essays he has made some real, however small, contri- 
butions to that new theory, which must, when thoroughly matured, 
take the place of both the prevalent views of the origin of Isaiah, 
and which, being just to all the facts revealed by an honest exegesis, 
cannot be inconsistent with a scientific orthodox theology. A single 
eye is what the author most desires for himself and his readers ; it is 
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the talisman which opens that enchanted chamber over which are 
written the words ‘Be not too bolde,’ (Fairy Queen, iii, 12). The 
glamour under which antiquity has so long slept is yielding in every 
direction, nor can Biblical antiquity remain entirely sealed to philo- 
logical research, warmed by religious sympathy.” ~ 

We have, te the best of our ability, given these words, and the 
essays to which they refer, ‘a patient and candid perusal,” 
and that, as far as the principal passages are concerned, more 
than once; yet we honestly doubt whether we so understand 
them, and can consequently so speak of them, as to do justice 
to Mr. Cheyne’s meaning. If our author has in his own 
mind reached a solution of the problem, as seems to be implied 
by the words, “ solution which is not of yesterday,” his reader: s 
who come to him as learners, not as teachers, may surely say 
that it is not a sufficient reason for holding back the full 
explanation, that he wishes them to study and decide the matter 
for themselves, which seems the alternative suggested. It is 
true that he is no real student who merely adopts the ready- 
made conclusions of his teacher; but the very meaning and use 
of a teacher is that he can and does make clear and easy the 
successive steps by which the conclusions are to be reached, by 
stating from the first what those conclusions are. “ Exegesis” 
is, no doubt, in one sense, “ the only safe basis of criticism ;” but 
it is not less true that intelligent exegesis is impossible, except 
in the light which ‘‘criticism” throws upon it. Neither, in 
fact, is possible or conceivable without the other. The succes- 
sive words and sentences of a book, and above all of an ancient 
book, have their proper verbal and grammatical meaning; but 
these must instantly suggest the occasion and the subject of 
which the anthor treats, or they will remain not only without 
meaningybut often without any certainty as to their mere gram- 
matical sense. Criticism cannot always restore with certainty 
the details of a past time ; but—as Niebuhr wrote to the young 
student of history—it must aim at reproducing such a know- 
ledge of the time as would have been possessed by a man in the 
following generation, when the exact details had been forgotten. 
No one can read the Book of Isaiah intelligently without a 
working hypothesis as to the authorship, though he must be 
always verifying that hypothesis by the facts as they succes- 
sively present themselves, and be always ready to modify or 
change it, if the facts so require. The question is one of degree: 
we think Mr. Cheyne goes too far when he says,—‘ Parts there 
may be of the exegesis which remain vague and obscure, till we 
know the circumstances under which a prophecy was written, 
but these, in the case of Isaiah, form but a small proportion 
of the whole. There is no absolute necessity for an honest 
exegete, to give any detailed treatment to the higher critical 
problems.” 

But if we regret, or even complain, that Mr. Cheyne has not 
told us his whole mind on this subject of the authorship of the 
Book of Isaiah, we are not the less sensible that he has made 
a contribution to the investigation which, coming from a man 
of his great learning, and intimate knowledge both of the text 
and of the whole literature relating to it, is of real value. For 
while, in stating with complete fairness and impartiality the 
principal arguments for and against the authorship of one 
Isaiah, he repeatedly declines to pronounce a conclusion of his 
own, still we think we have not so far misunderstood his reti- 
cence as to be wrong in saying that he suggests that the solution 
of the problem is to be found in a middle course between the 
two sides, and not by the simple adopting of one or the other. 
He suggests that it is possible—and we suppose him to mean 
that it is probable—that the book as we now have it has been 
revised and re-edited, and adapted to the times and cireum- 
stances of the Exile, though originally coming, to some con- 
siderable extent at least, from Isaiah as itsauthor. He says :— 

“ Complication, and not simplicity, is the note of the questions and 
of the answers which constitute Old-Testament criticism. It is be- 
coming more and more certain that the present form, especially cf 
the prophetic Scriptures, is due to a literary class (the so-called 
Soferim, ‘ Scribes,’ or ‘Scripturists’), whose principal function was 
collecting and supplementing the scattered records of prophetic reve- 
Iniion. . «ss; They wrote, they recast, they edited...... It is 
eee to Ewald that we owe the first rough sketch of their pro- 
ceedings. .... . But though Ewald has been the first or one of the 
first in the field, he has left much land still to be occupied. First of 
all, he has taken no account of the possibility that the author of 
chaps. xl.-lxvi. not only put old ideas and phrases into a new setting, 
but also incorporated the substance of connected discourses of that 
great prophet, of whose style we are so often reminded in these chap- 
ters,—Isaiah. This is a possibility which it is impossible to raise to a 
certainty, or even to such an approximate certainty as we are so often 
fain to be content with in literary criticism. For if the work of 
Isaiah has been utilised, it has been so skilfully fused in the mind and 
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imagination of the later prophet, that a discrimination between the old 
and the new is scarcely feasible. But the view is quite in harmony 
with what we know of the Soferim.” 

There is probably suspension of judgment, as well as reticence, 
in this and like passages of Mr. Cheyne’s book. We are anxious 
not to extract from them a meaning beyond what he intends 
them to bear, nor do we suppose that he is prepared to go so 
far as some other recent commentators have done, in the direc- 
tion of vindicating the whole Book of Isaiah as substantially 
the work of the one prophet, the son of Amoz, while holding 
that his writings have been very considerably recast, in order 
to adapt them for manuals of instruction and devotion of later 
times. But, convinced as we are that it is in this direction that 
the solution of the problem is to be found, we welcome every 
aid which is offered by so learned and thoughtful a critic, and 
one who combines the old Christian faith as to inspiration with 
our modern, rational, understanding and recognition that the 
Hebrew prophets were real men, living and speaking within the 
limits of a human existence common to them with ourselves. 
And we trust that he will not forget the promise he makes his 
readers when, saying that his present treatment of his subject 
is “incomplete and fragmentary,” he adds, “it only supple- 
ments, and will at the right time be supplemented.” 

Meanwhile, it is no small gain that so learned an authority 
as Mr. Cheyne, and one who, if he has any leaning, leans to 
what is commonly called the rationalist side, should distinctly 
recognise the fact—not new to the readers of the Spectator— 
that there is another solution of the problem “which must, 
when thoroughly matured, take the place of both the prevalent 
views.” ‘Those views—the rationalist, oddly enough, no less 
than the orthodox—have assumed such an absolute verbal 
accuracy of the text, that the cne question to be solved has 
really, if not always avowedly, been,—Whether Isaiah could and 
did miraculously predict the name of Cyrus :—for in the one case, 
he could and did write every word of the disputed prophecies ; 
in the other, he could not, and did not, write anything that 
referred, or seemed to refer, to the Exile. But when once it is 
granted that the existing text has been revised and re-edited by 
later hands, and adapted for purposes of practical instruction 
and edification to later times,—a revision perhaps almost to be 
compared with that of the English Prayer-book in its relation 
with the original breviaries and “ uses,”—let this be granted, and 
the critical investization takes an entirely new form. The 
question now is, not whether Isaiah could predict the name of 
Cyrus, contrary to all analogy, whether psychological or 
theological (for there is no theological probability or fitness in 
a miracle for such a purpose, seeing that the greatest of all 
names was never predicted), but whether the prophet could, in 
aceordance with such analogies, so throw himself in imagina- 
tion into times and circumstances which we do know that both 
he and his contemporaries were always anticipating, as to be 
able to utter some main part of the prophecies as to which the 
authorship is disputed. Isaiah and his contemporaries hal 
seen Samaria taken and the Ten Tribes carried into exile in 
Babylon, and they repeatedly warned the people of Judah that 
a like fate awaited them ; whilst they also promised a restoration, 
and a subsequent reign of righteousness and prosperity. These 
warnings are given in every variety of form in the undisputed pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, and in one of them (chap. xxxii., 13-19) Jerusa- 
lem and the ''emple hill (Ophel) are pictured as in ruins; while 
Micah (chap. iii. 12, iv. 10), even more explicitly says that 
** Zion shall be plowed as a field, and Jerusalem become ruins, 
and the temple-hill as the forest-heights,” and that “the 
daughter of Zion shall go forth to Babylon, and there Jehovah 
shall redeem her from the hand of her enemies.’ The Exile 
and the Restoration were habitually anticipated, by those who 
had eyes to see, in the days of Isaiah; but could Isaiah him- 
self, the greatest of all the seers, throw himself more completely 
than any other prophet before or after him into those times, 
and picture them almost—for it is only almost—as though he 
were actually living in them? If we grant that the passages 
in which Cyrus is named or described are interpolated; that 
possibly “ Babylon” has been substituted for “ Nineveh” in 
chapters xiii., xiv., and xxi. (though the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
make the necessity for this more doubtful than it had previously 
seemed) ; and that there has been in other places a fresh colour- 
ing given by minute changes made during or after the Exile 
itself ;-—if we grant this, is it not conceivable that Isaiah was, in 
the main, the original author of the disputed prophecies ? 
Ewald, while heartily recognising that God spake by the 








prophets, has shown that Hebrew prophecy was a real 

now no longer existing, form and expression of the 
imagination and intellect, and one which can be und 
and judged of by the ordinary laws of psychology. But 
we can never go back to a less intelligible and intelligent appre 

ciation than his of what prophecy was, there is no reason wh 
we should not make a farther and more complete development 
and application of his principles to the facts than he himself 
did. His intuitive inductions have the truth of genius, but his 
deductions from them are not always verified, or capable of 
verification, by the facts. We still need to have this subject of 
the authorship of Isaiah treated by an hypothesis which exe 
plains all the facts, and which can be veritied by them all =‘ 
double process of exegesis and criticism, as Mr. Cheyne would 
say, both parts of which must be carried on at once. 

We take this opportunity of expressing our regret that in 
our review of Mr. Cheyne’s first volume, we erroneously said 
that he had not referred to Mr. George Smith’s Assyrian 
Eponym Canon. There are several references to that work in 
the notes. 
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ENGA.* 

THE anonymous writer of this story became favourably known 
some years ago by the Harbour Bay, and we therefore turned 
to this new effort with considerable interest. In one sense, we 
have not been disappointed. An old-world flavour of days 
long gone by pervades the writer’s dealings with Scottish folk 
and their habits; the descriptions of scenery are good in a 
modest way, and the style, without being brilliant, is even 
and easily readable. The book is thus quite above the 
ordinary, dreary level of three-volume fiction, and can: 
be commended, as likely to afford its readers a few: 
hours’ pleasant distraction. But although this is in a 
general way to be praised, the book is, at the same time, 
full of serious faults. The story is only indifferently conceived, 
its incidents are frequently improbable, and the conclusion is in 
a measure a confused muddle. Throughout the work one feels: 
always that the writer has missed being an artist. The finest 
thing in it is the description of a tea and supper party at the’ 
Misses Malcolmsons’, but even there we feel a want of unity in 
the picture. And there is, to our thinking, one great fault 
which runs through the whole book, in that, while describing a 
state of society gone some seventy years ago, it dovetails’ 
with it descriptions of very modern Australian squatter’s life. 
The ladies at the tea-party do not play on the piano, but on the 
“spinnet,” and it is the spinnet that the heroine teaches her 
pupils. The defect here may perhaps be more fanciful than 
real, still we feel, as regards the part of the book which 
deals with Scottish life, as if we were in the end of 
the last century, and alongside it the colonial episodes look: 
incongruously modern. What makes this all the more ex- 
asperating, is the fact that the “ plot” of the story required no 
Australian episode whatever, and its introduction looks there- 
fore like an effort on the part of the author to give a new dress 
to a very old romancist’s device. 

The bases on which the story is constructed are common~ 
place in the extreme. There is a wicked squire or laird, who 
has spirited away the rightful heir of the estates—a boy, the 
fruit of a concealed marriage. The boy, asa matter of course, 
grows up to be all that is perfect and loveable as a man, and 
equally of course falls in love with Enga, the only danghter of 
a gentleman-farmer, who rents one of the farms on the estate 
of Lerne, which the wicked laird Gilbert usurps. At first there 
is some amount of skill displayed in leading up to this tame plot, 
and the reader will find early in the book not only a pleasant. 
description of a proud-hearted “ cottar’s ” home, but a tolerably 
vigorous account of a poaching fray. Soon, however, the sur- 
prises become of another sort. The poaching episode reveals 
half the plot, and the reader sees at once that foul play has been 
done, and soon more than suspects that sweet Marian Enga, 
the “cottar” lass, is the drowned laird Hugh’s secret wife. 
Nell Raffaleur presently makes this plain, by the terrible 
struggles of her conscience on the oath of secrecy, which the 
wicked laird has exacted from her,—struggles necessary to the 
plot, perhaps, but by no means probable. But knowing all this,. 
it is asurprise to find that in some way not disclosod:the wicked 


laird, Gilbert Innes, has permitted the rightful heir to be so 


much in his neighbourhood, that every one, even his own mother, 


is familiar with the lad, and ready to become effusive over his pet~ 


— 





* Enga. By the Author of the“ Harbour Bar.” London: Macmillan and. Cou. 
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fections at a moment’s notice. Why did not Laird Gilbert keep the 
outh far out of reach, and by what mad folly did he permit Enga 
and the boy to fall in love, when he wanted to marry the girl him- 
self, and so passionately, that he had worked the ruin of old 
Major Malcolmson 1n order to force the old man to give him his 
daughter ? Other surprises follow. We have already noticed 
the Australian episode. The true heir, Alister Angus, as he is 
called, though apparently a man of low origin or of doubtful 
parentage, gets from the proud-hearted Major the promise of 
his only child’s hand, and then rushes off to Australia to make 
q fortune, on borrowed money, along with a friend, whose 
name, when first introdneed, quite bewilders us. Then follow 
the usual lovers’ misapprehensions. Of course the letters go 
wrong, and neither hears from the other, although how they 
went wrong, or why, we are not told. Perhaps the wicked 
laird stole all the correspondence. He certainly did wilder 
things, for in his determination to wed Enga, the beautiful, 
high-spirited maiden, he went the length of despatching 
an emissary to Australia to tell Angus that she had 
actually become his bride. At an opportune moment, 
too, that emissary whisks himself back again, just in time 
to poison Enga’s heart with a story that her betrothed is 
going to wed another. Seeing that it took the said emissary, 
“Birkie Willie,” no less than seven months to go out, this mar- 
yellous opportuneness strikes one as magical. This ruffian is 
as ubiquitous as Puck, when occasion requires. He is at Lerne, 
hounding on the wicked laird, when it is necessary to show how 
that bad man’s deeds are bearing their proper fruit. When 
old Nell, worn down by her secret burden, goes to the High- 
lands, to hunt up the stolen boy’s old nurse, to try and find out 
whether he be really dead, as given cut, Willie is summoned 
to waylay her, and ouly her ready resource appears to 
save her from a speedy end. And who should came 
forward to congratulate the young laird on getting his 
own again, at the very moment when mother and son ate 
enjoying their first covert greeting, who but the drunken 
tool of the foiled and dying laird Gilbert ? ‘There are, of course, 
licences allowed in all romances. Probabilities have occasionally 
to be violated, even when the writer is working with pre- 
Raphaelite fidelity, and many exquisite works are altogether 
built of the improbable. But the incidents should be managed 
so as not to shock the reader. There should be no violent 
transitions, no glaring joints visible, to display the process by 
which the manufacture had been carried out. It is in this 
respect that Euga sins so grievously. Nearly every leading 


episode in the book is, to some extent, forced to do duty at a 


given point, and few or none fit easily together. The purely 
story-telling gift of the author is feeble, and an other- 
wise pleasant book is spoiled by either want of power, 
or want of skill. On the whole, we are disposed to assign 
the failure to the latter cause; and the writing is “so good in 
other respects, that we yet hope to see the author of the Huar- 
low Bar producing a novel far superior to anything he has 
yet accomplished. He must try to give more unity of design 
tuhis next work, and also to make his characters more per- 
sonally interesting. The best of them in Exga are rather 
shadowy outlines, than living and moving human beings. Even 
Enga herself one never gets to know well. 
SECRET ITALIAN POLITICS.* 

Soue suspicion naturally attaches to publications which 
purport to give revelations about the doings of clandestine 
agents—a suspicion further enhanced by the fact of such 
publication being anonymous. The narrative in the volume be- 
fore us is, however, not apocryphal, and the documents in it are 
quite authentic. Nor is there any mystery as to who was the 
chief agent in the transactions recounted, and the virtual author 
of the book. He was a certain Diamilla Miiller, by calling 
anengineer, who had a wide acquaintance amongst the active 
utra-revolutionary politicians of Italy, and who got to be 
taroled amongst the emissaries whom it was the constant 
Weakness of Victor Emmanuel to be employing, on errands of 
espial and secret negotiation, in every conceivable quarter. 
These clandestine agents of the King’s were numerous, and 
their character was often strange, not a few nor the least active 
being women. They would be despatched to Vienna, to Paris, 
to Rome, to Mazzini, to Garibaldi, and to the various political 
emigrations, and in nine cases out of ten this happened without 


being known to the Ministers, though the object which the King 
————— 


* Politica Segreta Italiana, 1863-1870. Torino: Roux e Favale. 1880. 








was striving to promote in these covert operations was not 
in itself incompatible with the national policy. Victor 
Emmanuel’s nature was curiously composite,—strong, and yet 
with marked weaknesses; full of manliness, and yet liable to: 
fits of indecision; straightforward in capital matters, yet not. 
indisposed in minor points to have recourse to veiled processes ; 
a Prince who, in critical moments, evinced a true sense of 
his duties as a constitutional sovereign, and nevertherless, on 
other occasions, was restlessly ambitious of being more than a 
King Log,—of having the same chief hand by stratagems of his 
own invention in making the fortunes of Italy, that his fore- 
fathers had in converting the countyship of Savoy into 
the kingdom of Piedmont. Much of this last feeling in Victor 
Emmanuel was doubtless due to the strong craving of an essen- 
tially soldier’s temperament for the excitement of action, but 
also there was in him an inheritance of the astute fibre which 
eminently distinguished so many of his race. He felt an in- 
ward impulse towards the exercise of kingcraft, which he would 
try to indulge by secret practices carried on through 
eccentric channels, and often in the strangest directions. Thus 
we find the representative of Italian monarchy at one period 
holding parley with the inveterate high-priest of Italian re- 
publicanism, with the view of concerted action for effecting the 
complete liberation of Italy from foreign domination. The 
story of this whimsical attempt at the coalition of incompatible 
forces is told in this volume, and constitutes its most interesting. 
portion. 

In the spring of 1863, Mazzini, then in London, was actively 
engaged in preparing a movement for the liberation of Venetia, 
It was the period just after Aspromonte, and a good deal of 
agitation prevailed in Italy. Miiller happened to be in England, 
charged by the Italian Government with the purchase of 
muskets for the National Guard, and through him arms 
were secretly despatched into Switzerland for Mazzini’s 
use. ‘The latter took up his residence at Lugano, for 
the purpose of directing his contemplated insurrection, but 
soon was driven to recognise the impossibility of realising the 
hopes he had entertained. At this conjuncture communications. 
with the King were opened. <A letter was written by Miiller, 
at Mazzini’s suggestion and initiative, to a Turinese lawyer, Pas- 
tore, who was confideutially employed by the King, asking him to 
ascertain of the latter whether there was any foundation for a 
reported engagement to give military assistance to Louis 
Napoleon, in certain contingencies that might arise out of the 
movement in Poland. The reply was emphatically in the nega- 
tive. So far Mazzini had not been expressly mentioned, but he 
had been plainly indicated in Miiller’s letter as the inquiriog 
party. Five months later, in November, Mazzini addressed 
two letters to Miiller, one for his private instruction, the 
other containing a programme to be submitted to the 
King, and the basis on which Mazzini proffered co-operation 
towards the liberation of Venetia. The emphatic tone in which 
Mazzini lays down his terms is characteristic of all his commu- 
nications. He speaks throughout like a potentate, conscious of 
great power, and dictating his conditions :— 

“More than a year ago, I publicly declared that I would resume. 
entire independence, and be bound only by the inspiration of my 
conscience and by circumstances...... Even if I were willing 
to surrender my independence, the party would not doso..... - 
Reserving, therefore, my freedom of action, | um desirous of not. 
weakening in the least the union of forces for the Venetian undertaking 

.... If he who contemplates war with Austria has faith in my 
honour, which I never have betrayed, I declare that I believe no final 
victory possible without the regular army, and the intervention of 
Government. . ... . On this head the King has, therefore, nothing 
to fear. Iama Republican. Possibly, I am persuaded that the poli- 
tical question must be mooted by me, before I die. But to raise it in. 
presence of Austria in this Venetian question, would seem to me a 
GFUNGs . 3 < « The natural mode of operations, as indicated by 
circumstances, is the following :—Insurrectional initiative by the Vene- 
tians ; response from some bodies of Volunteers, or popular manifes- 
tations ; intervention by the Government. ..... The plan being 
approved, the line of action is clear. A word addressed to Venetia rein- 
forcing that from me. Slackened action from the Executive against. 
us; no repressive cordons or sequestrations of arms...... Secret 
instigations to Servia, Hungary, and the Poles for simultaneous move- 
ments immediately after our beginning. .... . Ihave omitted to 
speak of two essential matters, as whoever has any knowledge of us 
must necessarily take them for granted; firstly, the frank declara- 
tion of absolute opposition to all French intervention in our war, as 
well as to all Italian on the Rhine; secondly, the action of Garibaldi, 
who is the soul of every volunteer movement... ... Ineed not 
add, that with this present Ministry (Minghetti’s) there can be no pos- 
sibility of our confidence or of that of the country, which is essential, 
for success. This letter you may communicate to the King.” 


In the private instructions occur these sentences :— 
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“T cannot tie myself by engagements, I can co-operate in action. 

‘The future must be free for me..... . Steer by these directions, 
and do not overstep them. .... . If you make the King read my 
letter, watch the impression produced, specially as regards French 
intervention and Italian on the Rhine. Should my views be favour- 
ably entertained, then we will talk about fixing a date. At present it 
would be premature.” 
The document, we are told, was transmitted, through the 
medium of Count Savoiroux, one of his aides-de-camp, to the 
King, on whom it is said to have produced a great impression. 
The line of action proposed coincided with his own impulses 
largely. Scruples of conscience came into play in respect of 
Rome. But to take in hand the Venetian question was to 
fight Austria, which Victor Emmanuel was always keen to do; 
as he likewise was constantly prone to abet national move- 
ments, principally represented by Hungarian and Polish 
Generals, in which he saw forces naturally in alliance with 
those of Italy. The state of relations with France, however, 
made the King reserved about responding, though he allowed 
further communications from Mazzini, in which a decision 
was pressed for in energetic language. In one letter, 
Mazzini indignantly complained of a statement that in 
Naples he had made pledges which had been broken by him. On 
March 1st, 1864, Miiller was suddenly taken to the King by 
Count Savoiroux, and received “a note in the King’s writing, 
which he was authorised to transmit to Mazzini;’ it is given 
in full, and is signed with the King’s initials. The following 
are the most important passages in this document :— 

“T never said that I had spoken or made engagement with that 
individual, nor that he had made such with me. I only said that I 
had been indulgent to him on occasions he himself is, perhaps, not 
BWANDIOL. ... 6.01 + I said that I could not admit of his party taking 
the initiative in the events which are tohappen...... . I say now, 
that this being admitted in principle, I am disposed to concert as is 
proposed, but assuming myself and my government, as soon as there 
is a shadow of a chance, with all the strength of the nation, the 
glorious mission of our country’s final labour.’’ 


And the King added these earnest words at the close :— 


“Let the individual bear in mind that the moment is grave, that 
it must be weighed with a calm brain and a warm heart; that I and 
we all are wishful and bound to fulfil the great work in the shortest 
possible time ; but woe to us all, if we know not how to do it well, or 
if by engaging in rash and untimely follies, we were to come to 
disasters that would plunge our country back again into its uld mis- 
fortunes.” 

The exhortation made no impression. Mazzini insisted on 
immediate action, as being rendered expedient by the Dano- 
German embroilment and the fermentation in Poland. Ina 
memorandum, dated March 19th, and given to the King, 
Mazzini made an urgent demand for arms, to be handed to an 
agent he would indicate. ‘To this the following answer was 
written :—“ Turin, April 5th—As soon as the Archduke 
Maximilian has left Trieste, as soon as ever the character of 
the Conference of the 12th inst. [the London Conferences on 
the Danish Question were then sitting] is known, the individual 
may send the person he wishes to take over what he requires. 
—V.E.” This is a most remarkable paper to have come from 
the King’s hand. The great war did not break out in the north 
which Mazzini predicted, with the confidence so characteristic of 
him; and the Polish movement did not take the course he 
reckoned upon, with equal self-assurance. At this moment 
also occurred Garibaldi’s journey to England, and it reached 
the King that Mazzini was strenuously exerting his power- 
ful influence on the excitable hero to kindle a perilon con- 
flagration, by putting himself at the head of a rash and wildly 
adventurous expedition. Miiller was then again dispatched 
in April to London by the King to restrain Mazzini, and a 
highly curious correspondence, to be found in this volume, 
ensued, which was transmitted, partly in cipher, through the 
Italian Legation. It is evident that there never was a possibility 
of inducing Mazzini to abate any of his extreme propositions. 
Still, the strange negotiation was continued for several weeks, 
and the King actually admitted Miiller to his presence, to ex- 
plain the terms on which Mazzini insisted. ‘The latter, in 
addition, appointed a second agent to represent him. This 
agent, by name Antonio Mosto, had a long and confidential 
interview on May 17th with Count Castiglione, who acted 
as the King’s intermediary, and an audience, to which both 
agents were to be admitted, was fixed for the following day. On 
coming to the palace, they were, however, told by Count Cas- 
tiglione that, on reflection, the King had deemed it better not 
to receive them, but to put his views down on a paper, which 
Count Castiglione read to them, without, however, giving them 





as 

acopy. The substance of the document was in the closing sen. 
corp . oo 4 

tence,— That if the par ty was bent on attempting a movement, 
in spite of the emphatic opinion given that favourable time 
must be waited for, when he would be ready to stake throne 
and life, then he was determined to do his duty, to save the 
nation from misfortunes, and the consequences must fall on 
those who were the provoking agents.” 

This was an ultimatum which involved rupture. Mazzinj 
addressed, indeed, in conclusion to his representative a letter 
meant for the King, and which was transmitted to him, Like 
all his letters, it is couched in a tone of haughty independence 
and of proud detiance. He wrote in the style of one who dig. 
posed of incalculable forces, and treated on a footing of perfect 
equality :— 

“T regret that my envoy was not received. I find it singular to 

make reference to what happened in the past concerning others, ] 
answer only for my own self. If confidence is placed in me, one 
must come to an understanding direct with me; if there is no con. 
fidence, then all intercourse is useless and unintelligible. Leayin 
aside now these particulars, and taking into consideration the 
letters of March 9th and the contents of that of the 17th, it is clear 
we cannot understand each other. .... . I recognise that I haye 
been under a delusion, and I renounce continuation of a useless 
intercourse. Let each follow out, as best he can, what is inspired by 
love of country and national honour... .. . I therefore retire, and 
retain my liberty, free from cvery tie except that of my own 
conscience,—a domain wherein kings and citizens are equal, 
...... tL hold war with Austria to be urgent and reason 
able; I hold it should be commenced in Venetia, and followed 
up by Volunteers and by the Monarchy. I hold it to bea 
grave fault to let the moment slip. Therefore I exert myself, 
and I shall continue to exert myself, for its promotion. Should 
the Government interpose obstacles ...... there will clearly 
remain to me, for attainment of my scope—national unity— 
only to attempt a radical change in the order of things that stand in 
the way. ..... I request you to make known there my final de 
termination. I shall not again write on the subject. In conclusion, 
I am glad to tell you that on this occasion you have acted faithfully 
and in a manner to merit my esteem.” 
It will be difficult to match such a document addressed to a 
King by a refugee conspirator. From Mazzini, there was, how- 
ever, nothing singular in the tone. ‘This was by no means the 
only covert correspondence with which Miller was concerned, 
and it must be admitted that through all Mazzini’s letters 
there runs the same spirit of inflexible and dictatorial self- 
assurance. The various episodes related in this volume have 
each their interest; they illustrate the great difficulties, but in- 
adequately appreciated at the time by the public, which had to 
be encountered by responsible politicians in charge of the great 
work of national reconstruction, left incomplete by Cavour. 
The undeniable authenticity of the documents given make this 
volume of value to whosoever may care for the history of these 
eventful years, though none of the chapters, in our opinion, 
contains matter of a more suggestive nature than that which 
narrates the anomalous negotiation we have selected as a speci- 
men of its contents. 





MEHALAH.* 
Ix giving the Peau de Chagrin to Raphaél de Valentin, the old 
merchant says, “ L’homme s’épuise par deux actes, instinctive- 
ment accomplis, qui tarissent les sources de son existence. Deux 
verbes expriment toutes les formes que prennent ces deux causes 
de mort : vouloir et pouvoir. Vouloir nous brtile, et pouvoir 
nous détruit.” And this theory of the self-destructive power 
of will was recalled to our mind in studying the striking por- 
trait of Elijah Rebow, the hero of the work now under con- 
sideration, who is in truth a very incarnation of will. Had 
Elijah, like Balzac’s Raphaél, possessed the power of obtaining 
whatever he wished at the price of curtailing his life with each 
desire, he would certainly not have been deterred by the 
penalty from further wishing, since he is a man to whom 
nothing could ever have seemed of such paramount m- 
portance as the carrying-out of whatever he had put- 
posed. His will is the hinge on which everything in the 
book turns, the constraining force that shapes all events 
to its own ends. It is represented as well-nigh omnipotent; a8 
we read of it, we half fancy that the author believes that a 
human will, if sufficiently unyielding and unscrupulous, may 
be the natural explanation of supernatural spells and 
Elijah's iron determina 


enchantments, since the effects of 
That enormous influence 


tion seem little short of magical. ‘ 
should belong to a man of great wealth, talent, or position 
would not be very surprising; but this is not Elijah’s case, for 


* Mehaluh : a Story of the Salt Marshes. London; Smith and Elder. 
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circumstances are merely those of a well-to-do farmer. His 


his : ‘ 
wer is derived in but a small degree from any external source, 


rests in himself,—in the fierce, over-mastering, indomitable 
will, that knows what it wants 5 realises its own strength; can 
wait patiently, if need be; sticks at nothing in order to accom- 

lish its ends; never contemplates the possibility of being 
satisfied with anything less than what it has resolved on obtain- 
ing; and is perfectly confident that it cannot fail, but will eventu- 
ally crash, sweep away, Or compel into obedience whatever is in 
opposition to it. One thing which he has made up his 
mind to do, is to have for his wife the queerly-named heroine, 
Mehalah ; and he is resolved not only to marry her, but also 
to bring about an entire union of heart and affection with her, 
notwithstanding that she hates him, and is in love with and 
engaged to another man, named George de Witt. But these 
obstacles in no way discourage Elijah. He is firmly convinced 
that he and Mehalah are destined for each other, and that at 
last she will come to recognise that truth as surely as he does. 
Rough, strange, and brutal is his wooing of her, witha strain 
of madness and fanativism running through it all, and com- 
pounded out of a mixture of fierce, passionate love, and a sort 
of sense of being bound to employ any and every means to 
bring about the destiny by which they have been foreordained 
as mates for one another. The intensity of the feeling with 
which he regards her is thus expressed :—“ I heard a preacher 
once say,—What is God? It is that as makes a man, and 
keeps him alive, and gives him hopes of happiness, or plunges 
him in hell. Every man has his own God; for there is some- 
thing different makes and mars each man. What do I want 
but you, Glory? Itis you that can make and keep me alive, 
and you are my happiness or my hell.” Yet, in spite of this, 
he does not hesitate to rob her, persecute her, thwart her, 
set fire to her house, and cause her all kinds of annoyance and 
trouble, so as to force her into his power, and make her depend 
upon him for succour. He has no qualins of conscience or 
remorse on the score of this behaviour, for he believes it fully 
justified by his unshakable conviction that there will be nothing 
but misery for both of them as long as they remain apart, and 
that only in being united will they find happiness. ‘ You can- 
not, you shall not, escape me,” he tells her. ‘ Soon or late you 
must find your proper mate, soon or late you must seek your 
double, soon or late find your heaven.” He is satisfied that no 
other person can understand her as he can. He says, “ You are 
a book, and God made me to read you. I can do it. That wants 
no scholarship, it comes by nature to me. Others can’t.” He 
becomes her landlord, by buying the farm which she and her 
mother rent, and then goes to see them, aud tells them 
that they belong to him, just as much as the house, and the 
saltings, and the marshes, and the fish, and the wild fowl. 
and all else that is on the estate. And when the girl 
indignantly denies it, he clings to the point tenaciously, 
returning to it with dogged pertiuacity, and irritating her with 
such threats as the following, which may serve as a specimen 
of the strange temper of the man who could take pleasure in 
soaddressing a woman whom he loved and intended to marry :— 


but 


““If you cannot pay the rent, I can take everything from you. I 
can throw you out of this chair down on those bricks. I can take 
the crock and all the meat in it. I can take the bed on which you 
sleep. I can take the clothes off your back.’ Turning suddenly 
round on the girl, he glared, ‘I will rip the jersey off her, and wear it 
till I rot. I will pull the red cap off her head, and lay it on my heart 
to keep it warm. None shall say me nay. Tell me, mistress, what are 
you, what is she, without house and bedand clothing ? I will take her 
gun, I will swamp her boat. I will trample down your garden. I will 
drive you both down with my dogs upon the saltings at the spring- 
tide, at the full of moon. You shall not shelter here, on my island, 
if you will not pay. I tell you, I have bought the Ray. I gave for 
it eigtt hundred pounds.”’ 

Such treatment, and the way in which he perpetually insists 
that she belongs to him both by fate and by right of purchase, 
would have roused opposition in the breast of the very tamest 
of girls; and how much more, therefore, in that of such an one 
as Mehalah, who is high-spirited, brave, resolute, masculine in 
quauties df both mind and body, and independent? ‘Thus 
there naturally ensues a desperate conflict between their two 
5 he * ¢ . 
wills, of which he is fully aware; and he loves to talk of it 
. her, and to taunt her with the victory for himself which 
€ feels sure will be its final issue, after this fashion :—* You 
may writhe and circumvent, but I meet you at every 
turn, and tread you down whenever you think to elude me. 
am mighty over you as a Providence. I am_ irre- 





sistible, almighty, as far as you are concerned, your fate J 


incarnate.” He surrounds her as with a net. He forces her 
to do thing after thing which she has refused to do, and even 
burns her and her mother out of house and home, in order to 
oblige them to take shelter at his house on a particular night, 
when he has told her that he will have her under his roof in 
spite of herself. Having once got her there, he holds her fast 
as in a prison by means of her love to her sick and helpless old 
mother, who owes him rent ; and at the very moment when Meha- 
lah at last believes herself to be about to escape, she is stopped 
and’ brought back in triumph at the victor’s chariot-wheels,— 
i.e., seated beside him in his trap, and paraded as his valentine 
in the eyes of all the neighbours whom she had been imploring 
to assist her in getting away from him. The reader’s sympa- 
thies are entirely with the heroine, and the story is told with 
such ability that he can hardly help putting himself in her 
place, and looking round shudderingly for some means of escape 
from the terrible power that has got her into its clutches, 
and is tightening its hold closer and closer with every struggle 
of the victim. 

Mehalah herself is rough and uncultured, with wild, gypsy 
blood in her; able to dress and act somewhat like a man, and 
to knock down another woman in a fit of temper; but yet she 
is true, large-hearted, full of generous impulses, with a chival- 
rous and tender compassion for the weak and oppressed, and 
having “a dim prevision of something better than the sordid 
round of common cares which made up the life she knew.’” 
She loves only two people, her mother and George de Witt; 
the latter, however, she does not really know, as she thinks she 
does, and what she loves is her ideal of him; she believes that 
he will “open to her the gates of the mysterious world into 
which she has only peeped, solve for her the perplexities of her 
troubled soul, lead her to the light which will illumine her 
eager mind.” Her state of mind is thus described :— 

“The great cretaceous sea was full of dissolved silex, penetrating 
the waters, seeking to condense and solidify. But there was nothing 
in the ocean then save twigs of weed and chips of shells, and about 
them that hardest of all elements drew together and grew to adamant- 
The soul of Mehalah was some such vague sea, full of ununderstood, 
unestimated elemeuts, seeking their several centres for precipitation, 
and for want of better, condensing about straws. To her, George de 
Witt was the ideal of all that was true and manly. She was noble 
herself, and her ideal was the perfection of nobility. She was rude 
indeed, and the image of her worship was rough-hewn, but still with 
the outline and carriage of a hero. She could not, she would not, 
suppose that George de Witt was less great than her fancy pictured.” 
Her ideal, George, is a good young fellow enough, but of far 
more ordinary clay than herself; and as her strength and 
nobility of character are gradually developed and contrasted 
with his weakness and inferiority, it does seem a question 
whether, after all, Elijah was not right in deeming that his 
unchangeableness and relentless will made him a fitter mate 
for her than George could be, and that his and her power of 
constancy and strength of nature gave them a natural affinity 
and comprehension for one another which must of necessity 
bind them together. 

The characters are vigorously but somewhat coarsely drawn, 
and give the idea of being evolved from the author’s own internal 
consciousness rather than taken from life. The sentiments they 
enunciate, too, are often far too high-flown for their position, 
and are evidently what the author has chosen to put into their 
mouths, and not such as they would themselves have uttered,— 
which increases the sense of unnaturalness. Another fault to 
complain of is a sort of straining after cynical remarks upon the 
female sex, which is laboured, and therefore unpleasing; that 
kind of thing, like a joke, should appear to rise spontaneously 
to the lips, in order to make it successful, and the effect is 
greatly marred when there is an audible creaking of pulleys to- 
reveal the effort attending its production. The cynicism in the 
present case suggests the idea that the author is a woman who 
thinks to prevent her sex from being suspected by throwing 
mud at it. The whole story is wild, peculiar, exciting, and 
sometimes painful. But whatever faults it may contain, it is, 
at all events, full of force, originality, and interest, and will 
make a considerable impression on the imagination of any 
reader who gives himself up to it. 





WALPOLE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—VOL. IIL* 
Mr. Spencer Watrote has described very clearly in his preface 
the scope of the first three volumes of his work :— 

“The history of England,’ he says, “from 1815 to the present 


* A History of England. om the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815. By Spencer 
Walpele. Vol. ILI. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1830, 
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time may be conveniently grouped into distinct periods. The first 
ef these periods commencel with the Peace, and ter ninated soon 
after the accession of George IV. to the throne. The second com- 
menced wlth the reconstruction of the Liverpool Administration, by 
the appointment of Peel to the Home Office and of C:mning to the 
Foreign Office, and terminated with the passage of the Reform Act. 
The third comprises the history of the Whig Ministry from the pas- 
gage of the Reform Act to the fall of Melbourne in 1841. It was the 
object of the first volume of this History to give an intelligible 
account of the repressive policy pursued by a Tory Ministry in the 
first of these periods. It was the object of the second volume to 
record the great’ Reforms in legislation, in administration, and in 
finance which distinguished the second period. It is the object of 
the present volume to describe the use which the Whigs under Grey 
made of their triumph in 1832, and to relate the causes which subse- 
quently led to their humiliation under Melbourne. The first volume 
of this work may, therefore, be styled a ‘ History of Reaction ;’ the 
second, a ‘History of Reform;’ the third, a ‘ History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Whig Ministry.’ ”’ 
With equal clearness, he describes, in the same preface, how 
tie domestic policy of the Whig Government from 1833 to 1841 
is divisible into two periods,—the first remarkable for the great 
reforms which were accomplished under Grey, and the second 
for the little measures and great compromises which in the end 
«caused Melbourne’s Ministry to go to nothing and perish. In the 
first chapter of the present volume will be found a short review 
of the condition of the country in 1833, and of the Irish Govern- 
ment from 1829 to 1832; and in the last, a sketch of the foreign 
policy of the Whigs, which from 1830 to 1841 was guided 
by Palmerston. So far, so good. No fault whatever can 
be found with Mr. Walpole’s distribution of his subject- 
matter, and we sincerely wish ;that we could say that the skill 
which he displays in this respect was equalled by the other 
qualities which we look for in an historian. The spirit in which 
Mr. Walpole writes is so liberal and sensible, that it is a thank- 
less and unpleasant task to damn him with faint praise. Yet 
we hardly see how we can escape from doing so. This volume, 
as we said of its predecessors, is a pamphlet of “o’er-grown 
bulk,” rather than a history. We look in vain for the brilliant 
narrative which covers a multitude of sins,—in a Livy, for in- 
stance, or a Macaulay; and we look equally in vain for those 
weighty aphorisms and maxims which lend such dignity and 
attraction to the pages of Tacitus or Gibbon. But this, 
it will be said, is trying Mr. Walpole by far too high a 
standard; and so nnquestionably it is. A much fairer standard 
may be taken in Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s History of Our Own 
Times, but judged even by that standard, we must pronounce 
Mr. Walpole wanting. The Irish M.P.’s narrative is far more 
lively, and his sketches of character are far more graphic than 
those of his English rival. The latter, indeed, seems to be 
almost as blind as Alison was to the kind of details which the 
law of history proper admits or rejects. Facts and figures, 
which are fit for a polemical speech or article, are out of place 
when they encumber unnecessarily the march of a regular 
history. But of this Mr. Walpole takes no heed, and 
it is chiefly owing to this error of judgment on his part that we 
are unable to praise his book as much as we should wish. For 
it must not be inferred from what we have written that Mr. 
Walpole’s history is without merit, and merit, too, of a very 
sterling sort. In many respects it may claim to rank higher 
than Mr. M‘Carthy’s, and as a work of reference decidedly so. 
The notes are full and often very interesting, and there can be 
little doubt that Arnold and Gibbon were right in the view 
which they took of the value and necessity of notes to an 
historian. The tone, too, in which Mr. Walpole writes 
is fair and candid, and is marked, except where poetical 
quotations are concerned, with much good-taste. It hap- 
pens, however, that, in our opinion, he has not so handled 
any part of his rather well-threshed subject as to make ita 
suitable topic for particular criticism. But the reader who will 
bravely wade through a mass of details concerning budgets, 
the changing personnel of Ministries, and such like, will find 
much food for reflection in many and many a page of this his- 
tory. For just as an old man forgets the events of the day 
‘before yesterday, while the “picture of his prime” stands 
jimned in undying colours in his memory, so to the great 
majority of the present generation of educated Englishmen the 
reigns of Charles I. and Queen Anne are better known than 
the reigns of George IV. and his successors. Our parallel, we 
‘are aware, is lopsided, but it may serve as an introduction to 
some of the following remarks. 

{if we cannot boast ourselves, with truth, “to be better 
than our sires,’—and undoubtedly we cannot,—yet so far 
as hardihood and honesty are concerned, we are, at least, 





ira. 
not so cruel as they were, and that, too, up to no very dis. 
tant date. It seems almost comical to read, in these anti. 
vivisection days, how the man was treated who, for the first 
time, made an appeal to Parliament for the protection of dumb 
animals. Richard Martin, Member for the county of Galway— 
“Cruelty ” Martin, as he came to be nicknamed—was that man 
and his claims to our respect and gratitude are far beyond thoes 
of many so-called philanthropists. He was passionately fond of 
animals himself, and in 1823 persuaded Parliament to pass a 
Bill to prevent the wanton and cruel treatment of horses and 
cattle. But when he went further, and tried to prohibit bo}. 
baiting, dog-fighting, and other cruel sports, his humane efforts 
were met with ridicule and abuse. It seems scarcely credible, 
but it is a fact that the Court of King’s Bench formally 
decided “that bulls were not cattle, and were not there. 
fore included in the Act of 1823.” It seems also scarcely 
credible that Martin was old enough to remember the time 
when, in his own neighbourhood, the plough was com. 
monly fastened to the tail of the horse. But Arthur Young 
vouches for the fact, and it is, we must confess, some consola. 
tion to find that this “Irish atrocity” was practised ina land 
where they “scratch the soil,” rather than plough it. Mr, 
Walpole draws a terrible picture of “a child's life in a well. 
managed factory,” and the only reason why we do not 
quote it is because Mrs. Browning and Mrs. Gaskell have 
brought that horror well home to the hearts and minds of 
all thinking men. There is, however, a degree of humanity 
to which we confess that we cannot attain with the same 
satisfaction as Mr. Walpole does. After noticing with just 
eulogy the reforms in the Criminal Code effected by Peel 
during his career at the Home Office, Mr. Walpole goes on 
to say that these reforms were “ really due to broader reasons 
than the wisdom and disposition of a single Minister. Men re. 
volted from the horrid punishments which their ancestors had 
favoured. The pillory had been practically abolished; the 
stocks had been removed from London; the flogging of women 
had been forbidden; and the flogging even of soldiers had be- 
come the object of grave discussion. Good men, as well as ad- 
vanced Radicals, were doubting the propriety of degrading a man 
for the purpose of preventing him degrading himself.” The last 
sentence is by no means clear, but if we do Mr. Walpole no wrong 
in inferring from it that he would now be against tke use of 
the “cat” in the case of brutal and aggravated assaults on the 
person, we differ from him very widely ; and we think that this 
question was practically settled, once for all, some time ago, 
when the summary infliction of corporal punishment put down 
so suddenly and completely the garrotters who were causing 
such a scare in the Metropolis. We have never seen this fact 
pressed, in argument, as it deserves to be, and we are ata loss 
to conceive how either a “ good man ” or an “ advanced Radical” 
would meet it. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in this volume is the 
last. Mr. Walpole objects as strongly as the strongest anti- 
Jingo would now to Palmerston’s Eastern policy. But it must 
not be forgotten that he is writing after the events which have 
discredited that policy, and he does Palmerston so much justice 
in the following vigorous passage, that we feel bound to quote 
it :— 

“The success which had rewarded Palmerston’s policy ensared 
its approval by the British people. A policy which had foiled 
the French and produced a fresh naval victory was sare 
to be popular. The consistency, moreover, which Palmerston 


had displayed from first to last, the firmness with which he had 
maintained his opinions, the promptitude with which he had acted 
on them, was calculated to make a profound impression on the publie 
mind. Every one knew the difficulties which he bad successfully 
surmounted, the faint support which the Ministry was recelvi0g 
from Parliament, and the ‘solid’ opposition of the French nation. 
Most people knew that his difficulties had been increased by the 7 
like of many of his own colleagues to his policy. _ It was natura’, 
under these circumstances, that the fame of the Foreign Minister 
should be raised to an extraordinary height by the skill of his plans 
and the vigour of his blow. Throughout Europe, throughout - 
Kast, throughout Britain itself, the name of Palmerston was on = 
lip. He had raised the honour of Britain to a level which it had no 
reached since the days of Waterloo. Other statesmen had won 
unanimity by concessions, he alone had won unanimity by success. 


We should also like to quote a passage from the ex 
cellent sketch of the Polish Insurrection of 1830, but 
must content ourselves with noticing the curious fact se 
Grey, writing to Brougham on New Year's Day, 1832, 
regrets that “we had no power of sending a fleet into the 
Baltic last summer, to settle the matter in Poland.” “ i 
is too high, and France is too far,” was Poland’s cry, when $? 
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was left to her fate, and “ order reigned in Warsaw.” It seems 
trange to note that she might have added,—anid “ England 
ove i ships.” We have one more little criticism to make. 
Mr. Walpole describes the fall of Warsaw thus :—*On 
September 6th, Paskievitsch attacked the devoted city. Inch 
py inch the Russians made their way over the earthworks 
which had been constructed in its defence. On the even- 
ing of the 7th, the town was at their mercy; on the 
6th it capitulated, and Nicholas was able to address his 
thanks to the Deity, in whose hands are the destinies of 
empires and nations, and who had so plainly blessed the good 
cause of the Czar of Russia. He omitted to add that Provid- 
ence had only followed its usual rule of siding with the larger 
battalions.” Is it so certain, we may ask, that this is the usual 
rule which Providence follows? The career of the man who 
was the author of this mot forms a singular comment on its in- 
accuracy. And to say nothing more of Frederick the Great’s on 
victories, it is clear, from Arbela, Cannae, Pharsalia, Tours, 
Agincourt, and a thousand other fights, that the rule is subject 
to so many exceptions as to be practically useless. With all 
due respect, therefore, to Mr. Walpole, we think that he 
would do best to confine himself to the exposition of second 
causes. “To vindicate the ways of God to man,” is, perhaps, 
the duty of priests and poets; but it is not, in our opinion, 
the duty of an historian. 





MR. RHOADES’ “GEORGICS.’’* 

‘1s is a book which we have read—or, rather, studied, for it 
deserves and repays study—with pleasure and satisfaction ; 
and which will, we believe, be read and studied by many with 
the same feelings. The translation is accurate, and in close 
keeping with both the spirit and the language of the 
original; and the verse is flowing, melodious, and markedly 
free from the painful constraint and dislocation of English 
idioms which so often spoil a would-be literal rendering. In- 
deed, its own beauty and success have made us forget our slight 
feeling of disappointment on first taking up the book; the dis- 
appointment at only receiving a translation from the hands of a 
poet from whom we might have looked for a poem. Mr. 
Rhoades’ own writings, both the smaller poems and his longer 
effort, “ Timoleon,” had ranked him in our mind so high as an 
original poet, that we have been in perpetual expectancy of 
more, 

Yet in translating Virgil's Georgics, Mr. Rhoades has chosen 
perhaps the harder task, and a task which tests to the full 
all poetic and original powers. A poet has but to try to ex- 
press for others the conceptions of his own thought, of which 
he is the only possible interpreter; he may do it badly, 
inadequately, but he is responsible to no one, and no one can 
say this or that is not as it was really meant, or herein you 
were unfaithful. A translator, on the other hand, has first to 
understand the words of another, ay, and the thoughts which 
those words, perhaps themselves inadequately, express; and to 
succeed in the highest way, he must understand them, not only 
as they, perhaps, appear to himself, but in all the different 
ways in which to all different persons they may appear; and 
then, this task surmounted, he has to seek expressions as true 
as he can find, for himself and all possible readers. If we only 
consider the thousand ways in which the same thought or set of 
words may strike different persons, we may form some idea of 
the difficulty of rendering an equivalent that shall even toler- 
ably satisfy all minds. 

This is especially the case in translating such a well-known 
and much-studied author as Virgil; and in these days of pre- 
parations “for English readers,” and other royal roads to 
smattering, it is refreshing to find an honest, thorough-going 
translation,—labour not shirked, difficulties not shrunk from. 
These difficulties are well known. “ Every schoolboy knows” 
what a translation of Virgil ought to be,—every word rendered 
exactly, and every word as nearly as possible in its original 
place; and further, the particular quality of the words, the 
well-chosen and striking epithets, the happy, half-unnoticed 
alliterations, all these ought to be repeated as nearly as possible, 
ina translation that pretends to give any true idea of Virgil’s 
Own writing. All these difficulties Mr. Rhoades has manfully 
attacked, and has, in our opinion, in a great degree mastered. 
It would be possible to give separate instances of the different 
beauties preserved or imitated, but we rather choose to give a 





* The Georgics of Virgil i i 
1 gil. Translated into English Verse, by James Rhcades, 
London ; 0, Engen Paul and Co. ’ ial 





passage, well known for difficulty of translation, in which Mr. 
Rhoades has, we think, grasped the force and spirit of the 
original more than the other translators with whom we have 
compared him, while he has preserved nearly intact a word-for- 
word rendering of the Latin :— 


‘* Seest how the chariots in mad rivalry 
Poured from the barrier grip the course and go, 
When youthful hope is highest, and every heart 
Drained with each wild pulsation ? How they ply 
The circling lash, and reaching forward let 
The reins hang free. Swift spins the glowing wheel ; 
And now they stoop, and now erect in air, 
Seem borne through space, and towering to the sky ; 
No stop, no stay; the dun sand whirls aloft ; 
They reek with foam-flakes and pursuing breath ; 
So sweet is fame, so prized the victor’s palm.” 


The beginning of this passage is thus rendered by three of the 
other principal translators of the Georgics :— 


“ See, at the signal when the chariots bound, 
And bursting through the barriers, seize the ground! 
Now with high hope erect the drivers dart, 
Now fear exhausts their palpitating heart ; 
Prone o’er loose reins they lash the extended steed, 
And the winged axle flames beneath their speed.” 
This is Sotheby’s rendering,—spirited, but hardly pretending to 
reproduce, except incidentally, Virgil’s own language. The 
following is by C. R. Kennedy :— 
‘* Mark ye not how the racers whirl away, 
Into the chariot strife with fury plunging ? 
The drivers with alternate hope and fear 
Heart-throbbing, almost breathless; lash in hand, 
They bend, they loose the reins ; impetuously 
The fervid axle flies... . . . 2 
The next is by Mr. Singleton :— 
“ Dost thou not see when in the headlong strife 
The cars have seized the plain, and dash away 
Forth bursten from the goal, when hopes of youth 
Are lifted high, and drains a beating throb 
Their palpitating hearts ? Upon their steeds 
They press with twisted lash, and stooping forward, give 
The reins ; the axle hot with fury flies.” 


Of course the chief crus of the passage lies in the words “ Ex- 
sultantiaque haurit corda pavor pulsans,” which even Coning- 
ton (in another place) has only paraphrased,— 

“While generous trembling thrills each heart.” 


If we accept “wild pulsation,” as a justifiable transposition 
of noun and epithet from “ pavor pulsans,” Mr. Rhoades’ trans- 
lation is quite literal, and at the same time it is natural and 
intelligible, as well as forcible, in English. 

Let us next take a more technical passage, and compare Mr. 
Rhoades with a translator who, in the technicalities of hus- 
bandry at least, if not in other points, has surpassed former 
translators easily. Georgic II., 72, Mr. Rhoades renders :— 

“Nor is the method of inserting eyes 
And grafting one; for where the buds push forth 
Amidst the bark, and burst the membranes thin, 
Even on the knot a narrow rift is made, 
Wherein from some strange tree a germ they pen, 
And to the moist rind bid it cleave and grow. 
Or, otherwise in knotless trunks is hewn 
A breach, and deep into the solid grain 
A path with wedges cloven ; then fruitful slips 
Are set herein, and—no long time—behold ! 
To heaven upshot with teeming boughs, the tree 
Strange leaves admires, and fruitage not its own.” 

The other rendering is :— 

‘Nor is the mode to bud and graft the same— 
For where the buds, (like emeralds in their frame,) 
Pushed forth the bark, their filmy jerkins split, 
A narrow eyelet through the crown is slit ; 
Herein the germ, a stranger, they compress, 
And teach with juicy rind to coalesce. 
To graft,—the knotless trunks are lopped amain, 
And cleft with wedges deep into the grain ; 
Then fruitful scions are enclosed ; nor long 
Till a great tree with laughing boughs leaps out, 
And looks up with astonishment and doubt, 
At stranger leaves, and fruit that must be wrong.” 


—From The Fruit and Farm of Old. By a Market Gardener. 


This is an extremely spirited and graphic description of the 
two processes. Mr. Rhoades, however, has been more firm in 
resisting all temptations to deviate from the Latin, even to 
make the sense clearer; and yet he has produced a quite close 
enough description of budding and grafting for a market- 
gardener, who might happen not to be a Latin scholar, to follow 
and understand. 

We have said nothing of any faults, discovered or discover- 
able, in this book, partly because we have been so much pleased 
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that it might seem ungracious to find fault with such a bene- 
factor, but rather because in such a work as this, the work of a 


poet and scholar who has spared no pains to give us his best, 


the fault-finding must necessarily vary with the habit of mind 


and interpretations of every individual reader. One may think 
this rendering imperfect, another that; one may be delighted 
with a happy turn that seems strained or insufficient to another. 
In nothing so much as in a translation of this kind is a canon 
of absolute excellence, excellence for everybody, impossible to 
give. *We feel sure that any one who takes up this book, 
willing to appreciate it justly, will, whatever his indivi- 
dual taste may be, find plenty to gratify it, and com- 
paratively little to offend. As a general criticism, we 
might, perhaps, suggest that the whole translation is in 
a style almost too continuously refined and elevated to be 
a quite adequate representation of Virgil,—even Virgil, whose 
four books of country life show occasionally some of the rough- 
ness natural to their theme, in spite of their usually high polish. 
But even on this point we should expect to be differed from by 
some, so we will not dilate on it further; and it is certainly 
doubtful how far a translator is bound to reproduce the 
blemishes of his original. 

In conclusion, we will quote one passage, among many, 
remarkable for its ease and flowing melody, while always 
literal and often unexpectedly happy in translation. We are 
much tempted to choose for this a passage from the end of the 
second book (p. 56 and onwards), but as we have already taken 
one quotation from that book, we will give a specimen from 
another, the fourth, quite equal to it :— 

“ But Orpheus’ self, 

Soothing his love-pain with the hollow shell, 

Thee his sweet wife on the lone shore alone, 

Thee when day dawned and when it died he sang. 

Nay, to the jaws of Taenarus, too, he came, 

Of Dis the infernal palace, and the grove 

Grim with a horror of great darkness,—came, 

Entered, and faced the Manes and the King 

Of Terrors, the stone heart no prayer can tame. 

Then from the deepest deeps of Erebus, 

Wrung by his minstrelsy, the hollow shades 

Came trooping, ghostly semblances of forms 

Lost to the light, as birds by myriads hie 

To greenwood boughs for cover, when twilight hour 

Or storms of winter chase them from the hills ; 

Matrons and men, and great heroic frames 

Done with life’s service, boys, unwedded girls, 

Youths placed on pyre before their fathers’ eyes. 

Round them, with black slime choked and hideous weed, 

Cocytus winds; there lies the unlovely swamp 

Of dull dead water ; and to pen them fast, 

Styx with her ninefold barrier poured between.” 
If Mr. Rhoades feels that in original writing he has perhaps 
reached his high-water mark, we hope that, at least, this trans- 
lation may secure sufficient suffrages to lead him to try another, 
—say, part of the Aneid, a task of which he is quite capable, 
and which would, perhaps, repay his labour and polish more. 
We ought, indeed, to have learnt from Carlyle to despise such 
“suffrages ;” but, alas! how few of us have enough self-con- 
fidence to enable us to do without the confidence and kindly 
applause of others! To these, then, we would commend Mr. 
Rhoades. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
_——— 

British Quarterly Review. April. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This 
is an unusually good number. The place of honour is occupied by 
Mr. R. T. Dale’s very able article on ‘“ Congregationalism.’’ There 
has been some rather wild talk about the “ Stannard Case,’’ and Mr. 
Dale makes more than one point successfully. As might be expected, 
he declares against trust-deeds. Are the Congregationalists generally 
with him? We observed lately in a book on “ Religious Liberty and 
Worship” a very stringent form for such deeds set forth for use. 
The earlier part of the essay sets forth very vigorously the Congre- 
gational theory. The weakness of that theory is the want of cohesion, 
Every one has a right to construct his own creed, and many do it, with 
the result of endless divisions. Another article is entitled “ Independ- 
ency and the State,”’ and will repay perusal. The “Irish Land Ques- 
tion” isa serviceable summary of the subject. It would be well for some 
one to deal with the question of what is to be done with the owners 
who hold under the Parliamentary titles of the Encumbered Estates 
Act. And there are, we fancy, more than a ‘few, insignificant ex- 
ceptions” to the rule that improvements on Irish estates are made 
by the tenant. The Fitzwilliam estate is not insignificant. Of 
literary articles, we have one on “ Mr. Hardy’s Novels,” claiming for 
him the throne Jeft vacant by George Eliot, another on “ Dr. Scblie- 
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mann’s Ilios,” and a third on ‘‘ The Masora.” An article of Practica 


value on “‘ Our Salmon Fisheries,” and another, somewhat Out of ite 
proper place, we think, renewing the attack on the profession of 
architects, make up the number. 


Critical Essays and Literary Notes. By Bayard Taylor. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—In the Essays and Literary Notes of My, Bayard 
Taylor, we have a reprint of articles contributed by him at different 
dates to the Atlantic Monthly, the International Review, the New 
York Tribune, and other American journals. Most of these will 
probably be new reading for the English public, and they are inter. 
estiug from the fresh and original thought that Mr. Taylor has given 
to his subjects. Among the authors whom ke criticises will be found 
many of those who, either in the past or present, have contributed 
to place American literature on the level on which it stands ; and if 
some amovg the names are unknown to English readers, Mr, Taylor's 
essays may be the means of opening up new sources of pleasure, 
The notes on these are, as a rule, short, but they are full of pregnant 
suggestion, and free-spoken though kindly criticism. In dealing with 
foreign authors, his judgment is perhaps less warped by mercy than 
when he speaks of his own countrymen, but criticisms by foreign 
critics are akin to those passed when death and time haye 
removed any lingering sentiment that might attach to an author 
whilst he is still a member of the body militant. A few of the essays 
are of greater length, and two of these, giving an account of his stay at 
Weimar, are extremely interesting. Mr. Taylor had in view a combined 
life of Goethe and Schiller, and although this work never went beyond 
its author’s brain, the amount of tradition that he managed to get to. 
gether for it during the months passed at Weimar gave promise of awork 
which we are sorry to bave lost. Those to whom Goethe is a sacred 
name will find these chapters full of sympathy, and the description 
of the highly cultivated society in which Goethe’s memory still makes 
a living element may even attract a few enthusiasts to visit what 
is otherwise “a dull, little town, in a hollow, among bare, windy 
uplands.” 

The Story of a Soldier's Life; or, Peace, War, and Mutiny. By 
Lieutenant-General John Alexander Ewart, C.B. 2 vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—One does not often find better reading of its kind 
than this story of a soldier’s life, told as it is, in a simple, kindly 
fashion, withont the least attempt at display, without any grudge to 
satisfy, any theory to propound, or, indeed, any purpose to serve, 
except to instruct and entertain. General Ewart’s first military 
experiences were at Sandhurst, where the future British officers were 
“hardened”? for their work, spending the first part of their time in 
being bullied, and the second in bullying others. The writer mildly 
remarks that “bullying was carricd too far,” and instances his own 
case, when he was tied with ropes into one of the college clothes- 
baskets, and thrown into a pit full of furze-bushes. From Sandhurst 
young Ewart was gazetted to the 35th, the depot of which was at 
Stirling, and joined the regiment in Mauritius a year or so after- 
wards. After this came the senior department at Sandhurst, 
then Mauritius again, and sundry other quarterings, till in 
1853, Captain Ewart, as he then was, having by this time 
joined the 93rd Highlanders, went to the Crimea. There he saw 
plenty of service. His narrative is extremely interesting. He makes 
it clear, for instance, that at the Alma we should have suffered much 
more than we did but for Prince Mentchikoff’s mismanagement. 
The Russian cavalry might have made the result different by a 
charge, in the attack on the earthwork. On the other hand, we lost 
much from the want of sufficient cavalry. The account of Inkermann 
repeats the familiar features :—‘ Lord Raglan felt that he could 
personally do little or nothing, and the only part that the Head- 
quarters’ Staff took was simply riding about under a shower of 
round-shot and shell.” So we go throvgh the rest of the Crimean 
campaign, for Major Ewart stayed in the Crimea till the very last. 
After the Crimea came India, and the Mutiny, of which we get 
very spirited narrative. The 93rd was in the thick of the attack on 
the Secunder-Bagh, and Majer Ewart, though he does not claim to 
have been the first in the breach, was certainly not far behind. ss 
now often regret,” he says, “that it was by my hand that eight 
of the defenders of the Secunder-Bagh lost their lives !”—and he 
excuses himself by telling us that some of his kinsfolk had been 
cruclly murdered at Cawnpore. But what need of an excuse ? 
What is the final cause of a soldier,—but this ? General Ewart after- 
wards held command in India. No one can read his book without a 
strong feeling of respect and regard for the writer. To an outside 
reader, it seems occasionally diffase and lengthy. Lists of winners 
at regimental sports, for instance, occupy many pages. But it must 
be remembered that such books are written, in part at least, for 
those to whom such records of bygone days are of the highest interest. 
To judge them by a purely literary standard is absurd. General 
Ewart uses his pen with sufficient skill to be perfectly simple and 
lucid, and for one who has such a story to tell, nothing more 18 
wanted. 


Life and Her Children. By Arabella B. Buckley. (Stanford.)— 
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No one can popularise science better than Miss Buckley. This 
yolame about the lower orders of life—if, indeed, the dwellers in 
gach marvellous communities as bee-hives and ant-hills can be spoken 
fas “lower ” than anything except man—is excellent. From the 
nae to the insect is the range which the author takes. We begin 
with the myriad tribes such as the thread-slime, the sponge, the 
+ lly-fish, and end with the ants. Miss Buckley has compressed a 
i of information into this little volume, but never allows 
her style to seem other than pleasant and attractive. 


the Aryan Village in India and Ceylon. By Sir John B. Phear. 
(Macmillan.)—After an introduction which deals with the outline 
of ethnology as bearing on the origin of the Bengal population, and 
with some illustrative parallels in our own social history, Sir J. Phear 
describes, first, “ Modern Village Life in Bengal,” and secondly, 
“The Agricultural Community in Ceylon,” adding a chapter on the 
«Byolution of the Indo-Aryan Social and Land Systems.” He is an 
expert in the subject which he discusses, and we do not undertake 
any criticism of his matter. ‘The most interesting chapters are 
those which treat of “Domestic Life,” of religion and amusements 
under the title of “Grave and Gay,” and of “ Rural Crime.” The 
description of the Ceylon community contains many things that 
will be new, evcn to readers who have some knowledge of Indian 
life. As to style, we must remark on the inconvenient and 
disfiguring practice of thickly strewing the text with Hindoo 
words. Some are sufficiently familiar, and may be used with- 
out apology. We all know, for instance, what is meant by a 
Zemindar, and as the word has no precise equivalent in English, 
accept it without remonstrance. But why are we told that 
«yisitors of the bhadratry sit on the takhtaposh with the master of 
the house ?” ‘ Respectable visitors sit on the dais,’’ would have 
been near enough to the sense; as it would have been to say that a 
Bengal gentleman remains in lis sitting-room until 11 a.m., instead 
of “remains in his baithakana,” 

The Expiring Continent. By Alex. W. Mitchinson. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—It is not difficult to guess that the “ expiriug con- 
tinent” is Africa. One is used to seeing strange epithets applied 
to it; but why “expiring ?’’ Many people think that there is a 
great future before it. Mrs. Stowe, for instance, gives a hint of the 
Negro being the coming race of tlie world. (Is it possible that it is a 
mistake, and that Mr. Mitchinson meant “ perspiring ?”” That would 
be at least intelligible.) The special part of Africa which the traveller 
visited was Senegambia. Very few people go to Senegambia, and 
still fewer come back. Hence, any one who has had the courage to 
go and the good-fortune to return has a certain claim to be heard. 
When he deals with subjects whereon we are capable of forming an 
opinion, Mr. Mitchinson does not inspire us with confidence. It is 
not likely that a man will get any special enlightenment on the 
origin of religion by travelling to the West Coast of Africa; 
yet Mr. Mitchinson discourses on this subject with great con- 
fidence, but, as it seems to us, with very little knowledge or dis- 
cretion. There are other matters on which the experiences of such 
travel, acting on an unbalanced judgment and uncultured mind, are 
likely positively to produce errors, all the more obstinate because 
apparently backed by experience. Such a travelleras Mr. Mitchinson 
will probably come back in more mental confusion as to the true 
relation between white and dark races than he started with. At the 
same time, there is a certain kind of evidence which he will be com- 
petent to give. If the reader will bear constantly in mind the very 
considerable limitations with which that evidence is to be received, 
he may get some good from this volume,—that is to say, if he can 
manage to read it, for it is about as difficult a piece of reading as we, 
who are not by any means without experience of this kind, ever came 
across. 


Madge Dunraven. By the Author of “The Queen of Connaught.” 
(Bentley.)—In this very Irish novel, Mr. Dunraven, his son Conn, 
and his niece Madge, are brought over from their native Ballymoy 
and their ancestral castle of Shranamonragh to the English village of 
Armstead, of which their kinsman and bringer-over, the Rev. Mr. 
Aldyn, isrector. The high jinks played by this little Irish colony in 
their strange English surroundings supply the action of the story. 
Such plot as there is consists in Conn’s trial for murder and his 
deliverance by confession on the part of the real criminal, who 
has been worked upon by Madge; and the best “ point” in 
the book is the contrasted possession of a secret by Madge, 
on the one hand—who has sheltered the real murderer, and 
been sworn to silence by him—and by Rosamond Leigh on the 
other, who knows that Conn, at the time “when the gun had been 
fired which had shot down Lord Rigby,’’ was “holding her (Resa- 
mond) in his arms, and kissing her tremulous lips.’ Madge and 
Rosamond Leigh, the impulsive [rish girl and the cold English one, 
are contrasted ; and, again, the Irish Conn and the English rector’s 
Son, George Aldyn. But the contrasts are somewhat stagey, and the 


absence of reality in the drawing of the various characters is | 


not made up for by a painful realism that is somewhat 








suggestive of careful scene-setting and elaborate stage-direc- 
tion. Nor is this realism always very exact. Madge, for 
instance, after sitting with bare legs and feet “in the middle 
of a grassy dell, which was set close upon the margin of an 
extensive wood,” where “the grass was very thick and very tall— 
but now and then the soft westerly wind swept the tall blades apart, 
revealing, as it did so, glimpses of deep purple wood violets, tufts of 
pale primroses, and delicate patches of green and golden woodland 
moss ”’—climbs “ up to the top of a grassy bank which shut in the 
highway,” and “looks around.” In the interval of her climbing, the 
spring has given way to late sammer: “all seemed one luminous 
vision of yellow cornfields, dark, waving woods, green meadows, 
rich with after-math,—gardens laden with fruit.” And if we 
cannot praise the painting of nature, what is to be said of the 
description of passion? Of this, there is plenty in the book; 
but it is passion of the torn kind, which becomes wearisome, even if 
it has ever begun to be moving, and utterly unrelieved or supple- 
mented by the slightest conception of the humorous or the grotesque. 
People’s eyes, on the shortest notice, ‘‘ burn like balls of fire ;’’ the 
English Judge, on Matthew Dalton’s confession in court, orders him 
into custody, ‘in a voice trembling with passion ;’ an irritated 
gamekeeper laughs “with the ferocity of a mastiff on the chain ;” 
and Conn, in a farewell interview with Rosamcnd Leigh, “ with his 
right arm held her firmly against his breast, with his left hand raised 
her face; then, in a hot frenzy of passion, he covered her face, her 
checks, her lips, with kisses,’’ with the sublimely bathetic result that 
“her face was scarlet ; she rnbbed her scented handkerchief across 
her lips, and stared at him.’’ The writer has done much better than 
this before, and will, we hope, do better again. 

The Church in Relation to the State. By Edward Miller, M.A. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The question here discussed, there can be 
hardly a doubt, is one which will soon engage the attention of Eng- 
lish statesmen. Of all questions, it specially needs an intelligent study 
of our country’s history, and to approach it from abstract and not 
historical considerations is a most grievous mistake. Mr. Miller 
writes on the whole as a High Churchman, but he is sensible and 
conciliatory. He has availed himself largely of the researches of the 
Oxford school of early English history, and he has treated his subject 
in a way which must, we think, command the respectful considera- 
tion of those who differ most widely from his conclusions. In direct 
opposition to Mr. Mackonochie, who, by-the-by, is by no means a 
typical High Churchman, our author maintains that the State is of 
divine origin, quite as much as the Church, and that Mr. Mac- 
konochie’s identification of it with a “ world-power contrary to the 
Christ-power” comes in effect to Manicheism. In fact, the 
ultra-Ritualist and the Calvinistic Puritan are closely allied, 
and the idea which they both have in common is merely a 
repetition of the dualism which had its extreme development in the 
double worship of Ormuzd and Ahriman. The true view is that 
just as the “ world-power is never absent from the Cherch, so the 
Christ-power is ever actively working within the State, in every 
Christian land.’’ Against the Roman Catholic on the one hand, and 
the Protestant Dissenter on the other, Mr. Miller argues that the 
Church of England has from the time of her earliest existence pre- 
served her identity, no change through which she has passed having 
gone deep enough to break or snap the continuity of her life. She 
has difficult problems to solve; one is how to provide openings for 
fresh enthusiasms ; and the question of lay preaching must, in our 
author’s opinion, be faced. ‘Till she does this, ‘she must,” he re- 
marks, ‘lack the amplitude of organisation necessary to make her 
co-extensive with the English people.’’? Of the laity, indeed, and of 
their important position in the Church, he always speaks with the 
utmost respect and sympathy. He deplores the absence from Con- 
vocation of clergymen employed in the work of education, of pro- 
fessors and tutors in the Universities, and of clerical masters in our 
public schools. We can well imagine that an infusion of this element 
would greatly strengthen Convocation, and inspire the laity generally 
with much more confidence in its deliberations. 


The Crypt of Cantertury Cathedral. By W. A. Scott Robertson, 
M.A. (Mitchell and I{ughes.)—Mr. Robertson has made a worthy 
return for the distinction of an honorary stall which he holds in Can- 
terbury Cathedral. The Crypt, which he describes, is perhaps the 
finest in England, built, as it was, in the days when architects had 
learnt how to make large arches. Part of it dates from the end of the 
eleventh, part from the end of the twelfth century. And it has 
attached to itself curiously varied associations. In one of its chapels, 
the body of Becket was buried the day after his murder, and there it 
remained for fifty years, when it was translated to a shrine, east of 
the choir, which was the object of the pilgrimages of the next three 
centuries. While the body remained in the Crypt, the largest sam 
offered in the year was £320 (not far off £7,000 of our money). 
After the translation, the offerings, of course, dwindled, not rising 
above £10 per annum, generally falling below it. A very different 
interest is found in the fact that the Huguenot refugees were allowed 
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to use part of the Crypt for their service in Queen Elizabeth’s days, 
and that a French congregation has continued to worship there up to 
this day. Every visitor to Canterbury should study this admirable 
monograph, which might be advantageously printed in a somewhat 
more convenient shape than that in which it is now presented. 

Street’s Indian and Colonial Mercantile Directory. (G. Street 
and Co.)—We blame ourselves for not having noticed this directory 
before. For all who have connections with India or the Colonies, it 
is an invaluable compendium, containing, as it does, in addition to the 
usual information of a directory, a quantity of statistics, tables of 
weights and measures and coins, rates and times of transits of the 
steamers, and every kind of business information. The compilers 
claim great credit for accuracy and patience, and so far as we are 
able to test their work, it is fully deserved. 
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 ) ae vee 
AATELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 
will be an ELECTION in June to FIVE 
PEN SCHOLARSHIPS. No boy is eligible who is 
pee 12 or over 14 on June lst.—For particulars, 
imtiy to the BURSAR (0. H. Lane, Esq.), Wellington 
Gollege, Wokingham, 
DOSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE to be competed 
for June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 
fees) to £20. Ages under 144 and 15}. Candidates 
may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 
in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Feet wood, 


=ay ATT r 
ATTS’S PARK, Southampton.— 
Miss ROBERTS EDUCATES, with the help 
of Four Masters and Certificated Governesses, FOUR- 
TEEN BOARDERS. Good home. Prepares for 
University Examivations, if desired. 
NEXT TERM commences MAY 6th. Prospectus 
sent on application. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL.—BOYS 
prepared for the Public Schools.—GIRLS for 
the Higher Schools and Colleges. Classics—Fred. 
Stock, D.Lit., M.A. Lond. ; Mathematics—John Bridge 
WA. Lond. Kindergarten for Day Pupils. The 
SUMMER TERM begins May 4.—Prospectus on appli- 
cation to Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London. 
NIVERSITY of LONDON .— 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B, EX- 
AMINATION.—INSTRUCTION is given in all the 
subjects of the above Examination at GUY'S 
HOSPITAL by Special Classes during the ensuing 
Summer Session. The Classes are not confined to 
Students of the Hospital.—For further particulars, 
apply to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, S.K. 


METTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Head Master—A. W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. London, 
Gold Medallist in Classics, Fellow of University Col- 














Jege, London. 

SECOND TERM begins Tuesday, April 26th, when 
Five Scholarships will be offered for competition, 
open to present and new boys.—For prospectus, &c., 
epply Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A., Tettenhall, Stafford- 
shire. 


agi N HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Holland Park Terrace, W. 
Princ'pal—J. HARDIE, M.A. 

The NEXT TERM will begin MAY 3, when classes 
will be transferred to the new School-house. Rooms 
large and airy, Latest improvements in ventilation. 
Covered and open playgrounds. Classes select. A 
Master for every ten or twelve boys. Special atten- 
tion paid to backward boys. Former pupils very 
successful. References to several leading Educatioa- 
alists, Prospectus on application. 


D° VER COLLEGE. 


President.—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G@. 

A CHAPEL and another New KOARDING-HOUSE 
baving recently been completed, each Boarder will 
how have a separate bedroom. 

Second Place for Cooper's Hill, entries for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained during 
the last year, 

Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas. Board, £46 6s. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the 
Honorary Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 

j COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 

For the SCIENCE and PRACTICE of AGRICUL- 
TURE 








E. 


U 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The R.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College, is a 
mixed Farm of about 500 acres. 

CuarrMaN oF ComMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
a Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 
Giinhe Ba gue of College and Farm, List of 

ships rizes, i re 

Principal! » Prizes, Diploma, &c, apply to the 


Rx TER 


—— 


SCHOOL. 
CHAIRMAN oF Governors—The LORD BISHOP of 
EXETER. 


Heap MAsTER—The Rev. EDWARD HARRIS, M.A., 
late Ciassical Assistant-Muster at Clifton College. 
..., New School, with Chemical Laboratory, built 

_ designs ot Mr. W. Butterfield, is now iu use, 
uition Fee, £15 to £21 according to age. 
Boarding Fee, £50 to £00, , ° ‘a . 
an are valuable Scholarships tenable at the 


“ae Exon to the Universities and othor 
igher education of gre, 

500 per annum, cation of the aggregate value of 

Apply to the Clerks, Messrs. DAW and SON, 13 


tord Circus, E; 3 x Ny 
tthe School, ?  xet8Fs oF to the HEAD MASTER, 





QUEENS COLLEGE, 43 and 45 


Harley Street, London. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education 
of Women and for Granting Certificates of Kuow- 
ledge. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS for School and 
College on MONDAY, April 25th, The Entrance Ex. 
am‘nation for the College begins on FRIDAY, April 
22nd ; for the School on SATURDAY, April 23rd. 

In addition to the ordinary four years’ course in 
the College, a higher course is also in operation for 
Pupils preparing for the Degree Examinations of 
London University, and in connection with this about 
fifteen courses of Lectures are given as well as the 
necessary tuition. 

The Secretary desires specially to draw attention 
to the School connected with the College for ‘tirls 
under tuurteen years of age. 

This is under the direct supervision of the Pro- 
fessors of the College, and is annually reported on by 
Examiners appointed by the Cambridge Syndicate 
for the Examination of Schools. Copies of the Re- 
ports may be had at the Office. The system followed 
at the School is the best preparation for the work of 
the College, and its efficiency is attested by the 
Reports. 


HIGHER COURSE. 
FOR STUDENTS ABOVE EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 


1. English Literature, from 1603 to 1660. By Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley. On Thursdays, at 11.15 a.m.; to 
begin April 23th. 

2. English Language, By Professor Henry Morley. 
On Thursdays, at 10a.m.; to begin April 28th. 

3. French. Origines et Formation de la Langue 
Franeiise. By V. Kastner, Officier d’Académie, On 
Fridays, at 3 p.m.; to begin April 29th, 

4. English Constitutional History (1678-1701). By 
H. Craik, B.A. On Wednesdays, at 10 a.m.; to begin 
April 27th. 

5. Greek. By Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. On Tues- 
days, at 3 p.m. ; to begin April 26th. 

6. Mathematics, Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. On Fridays, 
at 415 p.m.; to begin April 29th. 

7. Physiology: the Special Senses. By Mrs. Bovell 
Sturge, M.D, On Wednesd»ys, at 3,15 p.m. ; to begin 
April 27th. 

8. Geology. By Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., 
F.G.S, On Saturdays, at 10a m.; to begin April 30th. 

9. Harmony By John Hullah, LL.D. On Tuesdays 
and Fr:days, at 1.30 p.m. ; to begin April 26th. 

10. Chemistry (Inorganic Chemistry). By J. M. 
Thomson, F.C.S. On Thursdays, at 3 p.m.; to begin 
April 28th. 

ll. Latin. For the London University B.A. 
degree. By Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. On Tuesdays, 
at 12.30 p.m. ; to begin April 26th. 

12. Greek History, from 405 to 358 Bc. By A. 
Rankine, B.A. On Mondays, at 10a.m.; to begin 
April 25th. 

13. Practical Botany. By Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., 
F.LS., F.G.S. On Mondays, at 3p.m.; to begin 
April 25th. 

Fee for each course of ten Lectures, £1 1s. 

The first Lecture of each Course will be free; the 
Fee for any subsequent single lecture will be 5s. 

Associates of Queen’s College are entitled to the 
above Lectures at half-fees, 

Inquiries may be made by letter addressed to the 
Secretary to April 20th, thereafter nntil the opening 
of the term at the College between 1la.m. and 3 p.m. 

HIGH 


baad TON SCHOOL - for 
GIRLS. 


President of the Council, 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vice-President, 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
Head Mistress.—Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1881 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, April 30th. New Pupils to attend at 9.15 a.m. 
on FRIDAY, April 29th, for the Entrance Examina- 
tion. 

For admission, application should be made to the 
Hon. Sec., Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 Canynge 
Square, Clifton, 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Head Mistress—Miss AGNES Y. LEE 
Funds avai able to the extent of £450 per annum for 
Scholarships at the Universities. Schvol Fees, £12 123 
and £15 15s perannum. No extras. 
Summer Term begins on Wednesday, April 29th. 
At the Michaelmas Term a Boarding-house will be 
opened under the supervision of the Head Mistress, io 
connection with the School. 
Fees, for board, &c., £60 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
School. 


~T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
K ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A COUNCIL, 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
HEAD Mistress —Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 

Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
Head Mistress and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders. The School and Boarding-Houses are in a 
healthy situation, open to the south, with Gymnasium 
and Playground attached. 

The NEXT TERY will begin on MAY 5th. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, to 
be held either at Girton College or in studying for a 
degree of the University of London, will be awarded 
on the results of the School Examination in July,1831. 

For further information, apply to the HON. SEC., 
Mansetield, St. Andrews, N.B. 








IRTON COLLEGE, Cambridge.— 
The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held at the London University, Burlington 
Gardens, W., and in Manchester, and will begin on 
MONDAY, Juno 13th. Forms of Entry should be filled 
up, and sent on or before April 30th to the SECURE. 
TARY, Mrs. CROOM ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington 
Park Gardens, London, W., from whom information 
may be obtained. 
The Clothworkers’ Exhibition, of the value of eighty 
guineas a year for three yeare, will be awarded in 
connection with this Examination, 


] EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, April 
28th. Students are prepared for matriculation, and 
for the B.A. Degrees of the London University. 

M. B. BUISSON will give a SERIES of LECTURES 
on FRENCH LITERATURE in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY (Lamartine, Musset, Victor Hugo, &c.) 

A SPECIAL COURSE of NINE LECTURES on 
the Novel, from Richardson to George Eliot, will be 
delivered by Professor HALES, on Mondays, at 4.15, 
beginning May 2nd. 

Terms, prospectuses, & 


College. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


may be had at the 


NY ISS HILL and Miss OCTAVIA 
lL HILL RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS to 
EDUCATE at their own house, 14 Nottingham Place, 
London. The course of study includes the usual 
branches of English, Latin, Modern Lauguages, the 
Elements of Natural Science, Music, ani Drawing. 
Inclusive terms, Eighty Guineas a year. NEXE 
TERM begius Wednesday, May 11th. 
CHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN, 34 Ladbroke Gardens, Kensing- 
ten Park, W.—Preparation for University Examina- 
tions. The plan of teaching is similar to that of the 
High Schools. First Professors and Certificated 
Governesses. Particular attention to d'et and hygiene. 
Terms moderate.—For prospectuses, apply to Princi- 
pal; or to * Lady Superinteudent,” Scholastic Agency, 
17 Hanover Street, Hanover Square, W. Next Term 
begins May 3rd. 





T. MARYLEBONE and ALL 

SOULS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL (iu union with 
King’s College), 1 Cornwall Terrace, Kegont’s Park, 
N.W.—PUPILLS are thoroughly PREPARED fer the 
Public Schools, the Universities, the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations, and for the Medical and 
Legal Professions, and other careers.—Address, the 
HEAD MASTER. 


VXPENSE of PRIVATE TUITION. 
—An EXPERIENCED TUTOR, without other 
duties, can receive, in a large country house, a few 
PRIVATE PUPILS on moderate terms, —‘‘ M.A, 
Oxon.,” Millbank House, near Malvern. 


YTUTTGART.—The ENGLISH 
COLLEGE,—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
Woo!wich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 


JARIS.—M. et Mme. C. COURTOIS 
recoivent chez eux DEUX ou TROIS JEUNES 
GENS, de bonne famille, désireux d’'APPRENDRE 
le FRANCAIS. Les Lecons de Fran¢iis sont données 
tous les jours par Mme. COURTOLS, qui prend soin 
de la Conversation.—Adressez i Mrs. &. MALLESON, 
Cump Cottage, Wimbledon, 
AVOS.—Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
desirous of taking a limited num»er of pupils to 
prepare for Entrance at the Universities, Entrance 
Mathematical Scholarships, or other Examinations. 
The climate of Divos is particularly beneficial in 
eases where bracing and strengiheniug are needed 
before entering on harder work. 
Terms, £150. For further particulars, address 
Wadgate House, Wa'ton, near Ipswich. 





LADY, residing in a healthy part 

of Ediaburgh, wishes to RECEIVE THR&E or 
FUUR BOYS, between the ages of three and eight 
years, or GIRLS, between threa and twelve, for 
Board and Education. Highest references.—For 
particulars, apply-to Mrs. @LLLESPIE DICKSON, 1B 
[nverleith Row, Edinburgh. 


A FAMILY, living in a_ pleasant 
L situation, would receive a LADY (or Two 
Sisters) wishing to come to London for the Educa- 
tional year.—Apply (giving gvod references) to 
“Q Z.,” Messrs. Reynell and Son, 44 Chancery Lane, 
W.C. Reference kindly allowed to the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tineau, Gordon Square, W.C.; R. H. Hutton, Exq., 
Engletield Green, Staines ; and the Rev. J. H. Thom, 
Oaktield, Green Bank, Liverpool 
OARDER WANTED, in Clergyman’s 

Family. Comfortable home, beautifui situation 
on the Tweed, free fishing, phaeton kept.—Address, 
“J. L. B.,” Stobv Manse, Peeodleshira. 











rIYWO LADIES from London, now 
residing in an agreeable country town, wish to re- 
ceiye a LADY tothare their very pleasant!y-situated 
villa. Comfortable, quiet home, and moderate terms. 
References exchinged —Address, **M. L.," care of 
Mr. BECK, Bookseller, Upper Parade, Leamington. 


EAF MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK 

and UNDERSTAND SPELCH, on the Oral 
System, by a Lady trained to instruct the Deaf by 
Mr. VAN ASCH. thorough eduzatioa ani a happy 
home ensured—App!y, “L. C.,” care of Miss 
QUAYLE, Minor Vilias, Willesden, Loudon. 





“OLLEGE HOME 
BR GIRLS 


FO 5 
79 GOWER STBKEL, BEVFORD SQUARE. 
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TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION. 


HE UNITED TELEPHONE COMPANY (Limited) 
has entered into an arrangement with the POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
under which the Company will supply TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION 
throughout the Metropolis, upon what is known as the EXCHANGE SYSTEM, 
under a special licence from the Pustmaster-General. The instruments used by 
this Company are those now in general use in all the Exchangesin America ; they 
are also used by upwards of a thousand firms in Liverpool and Manchester, and 
in most of the important towns in the United Kingdom, and have given the 
greatest satisfaction, not only froin the distinct manner in which the words of 
the speaker are heard, but also the ease with which his voice can be recognised. 
It may be mentioned as an instance of one of the many ways in which the 
Telephone may be utilised to save time, labour, and expense, that the Times avails 
itself of this Company’s System to transmit verbally, by the Telephone, the 
speeches of the Members from the House of Commons to Printing House Square. 
The POSTMASTER-GENERAL having entered into an arrangement with the 
above Company, the latter are now prepared to establish exchanges in all the 


principal suburbs so as to afford not only communication between local sub- 


seribers, but also, by connection with their City and West-end Exchanges, with 
subscribers to every other Exchange. 

The following districts are to be included in the above arrangement :—Balkam, 
Battersea, Bayswater, Bermondsey, Pow, Brixton, Br mpton, Camber well, Cam- 
den Town, Chelsea, Clapham, Clapton, Dulwich, Hackney, Hampstead, High- 
bury, Highgate, Holloway, Islington, Kennington, Kensington, Kentish Town, 
Kilburn, King’s Cross, Lambeth, Limehouse, New Cross, Notting Hill, Peckham, 
Pimlico, Poplar, Rotherhithe, South Kensington, St. John's Wood, Stoke New- 


| ; In demy 8vo, 800 pp, price 21s. 


|AN INQUIRY INTO THE PROCES 


| OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE, 


| Attempting to set forth its Lower Laws, with Some Hints 
| as to the Higher Phenomena of Consciousness, 


By WILLIAM CYPLES. 


** A notable work...... No professed student in the higher fleld 
a7 , HY = 8 : 

| neglect rete! anal ee at the risk of not being counaianeh cnn some of 
| the most laboriously worked-out thinking doue for some tim Pied as 
| porary Review. © Past.'—The Conten 

“This voluminous work aims at supplying a complete sche i : 
| doctrine. It abounds in striking cumpialions “ctu vie Philosophica) 
| ‘*Mr, Cyples may fairly claim to be considered a genuine think. 
: { 5 { > er. He 
| more or less thoroughly over the whole fleld of philosophic ulation" aoe 
| Pall Mall Gazette. a oa 
| ‘ An unquestionably able book."—The Westminster Review. 


| 


ught can 


STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


ington, Stratford, 


By this means, Merchants, Brokers, and private individuals, residing in any of 
the above districts, can instantaneously communicate with all parts of the 
Metropolis, and also with any of the Subscribers to the Exchange System. 

The Company are prepared to run PRIVATE LINES, if desired. 

For Terms and full Particulars, apply at the Head Office of The UNITED 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED, 36 COLEMAN STREET, E.C. 





HUNYADI 


| &e, &e. 
The name 


JANOS. 


HEAL. 


HAVE ADDED 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 
FURNITURE 


AND 


DRAWING-ROOM 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. | 


AND 


—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
| Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 


of the * APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genwineness. 

Of a!] Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
1 The Best Natural Aperient Water.” | 
| 


RISH LAND 
COMMISSIONS. A 





k lene CITY of LO 


wits = Lord Colin Campbell, 
Hon, Reginald Capel. 
S O N Spencer Gore, Esq. 


W. H. Maturin, Esq., 


Now ready, price 64; by post, 7d. 


Ricbard Basil Huth, Esq. 


| 


LEGISLATION and the ROYAL 


Summary of the Reports of the Royal Commissioners 


By Howarb HopekIn, B.A., Cambridge. 
London: WILLIAM RiIpGWway, 169 Piccadilly, 


AS oe 
NDON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(Limited). 


OFFICES—101 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.c. 
Capital, £1,900,000, fully subscribed. 


DIRECTORS 


Chairman—Alderman H. E. Knight. 
Vice-Chairman—Lightly Simpson, Esq. 
Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 


Robert Morley, Esq. 
Alderman G.S. Nottage, 
— Leigh Pemberton, Esq., 


M.P. 


w.J. Thompson, Jun., Esq. 


C.B. Vincent Biscoe Tritton, Esq, 


poe ; General Manager—L. C., Phillips, 

is Company insures alm st every description of propert i 

Kingdom, and in many places abroad. . property in the United 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





Departments. 
for years, 





THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid t! 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout a rend 
No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, 
Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Negatives available 





LEYS 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Heap MASTER. 


T HE 


SCHOOL, [ 


The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, M A. Cambridge and | 


London, D.D. Edinburgh, 


Member of the New Testament Revi-ion Company, 


Examiner in the University of London. 
SUPPORTED by TWELVE ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 
Mostly Graduates of Caimbridge, Oxford, or London. 


This School was established in the year 1875, and | 


already numbers more than 100 boys. 
The course of study is varied according to the in- 


tended profession of the Pupil ; and in every depart- | 


ment of Instruction, whether in Classical or 
Mathematical preparation for the Universities, or in 
training for scientific pursuits or for business, it is 
the aim of the Governing Body and of the Head 
Master to make the teach'ng the best of its kind. 

The Discipline is modelled upon that ef the best 
public schools, and has hitherto been conducted with 
unusual success. 


tent, in the outskirts of the town of Cambridge. 

The situation is remarkably healthy, as experieuce 
has shown. 

Great attention is paid to domestic comfort, and to 
active exercise of all kinds. All the boys are taught 
Drawing and Vocal Music, and also Swimming. 

Communications respecting Pupils should be 


addressed to the Head Master, the Rev. Dr. MOUL- | 


TON, The Leys, Cambridge. 
The SUMMER TERM 
THURSDAY, April 28th. 


will commence on 


(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,099,099 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. 


work among wemen and children. (3) By day and 


night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 | 


pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 81) pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians, 


34,954 attendances. Owing to the crowth of the 


work, the Missionaries are responsib'e for raising | 
£1,500 a year, over and above anuual grants from | 


the Society and Government. 


Subscriptions for the general work, or for the | 


ived 
OT, 


Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly rec 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWF 


Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER | 


(Delhi); or by General FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, 
Brighton. 


(2) By philanthropieal | 
agencies, of which the most important is medical | 


th The Medical | 
Mission attended 13,352 cases, with an aggregate of | 


| vigorating to the constitution. 


YDROPATHY. — 
HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 


Bridge, Derbyshire. 
W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 


a a 
Resident Physicians «pigs, MACCALL, M.D., &¢. | 


Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 
ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis 


peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, | 
and of emple cubic space,—Fur prospectus, apply to | 


the MANAGER, 
JHGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





| Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 


° . ° | tie : 2. = a 
The Buildings, which are new and spccially | tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 


designed, stand in beautiful grounds, 21 acres in ex- | €25 


| The Bank a'so receives money on Deposit at Three 
| percent. Jnterest, repayable on demand, 
| undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
| custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 


minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank 


Valuables: the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 


| dends, and Coupons; and tha purchases and sale of 


Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 

Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
March 3iIst, 1820. 


——————— | FJJROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION . P , z : 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


| A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 


Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
seeured by a policy of the 

RAILWAY PASS 

The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MoprenaTE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE 
YEARS, 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Graud Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE | 


INDEED, are the EFFECT 


D, ECTS of 
| PYRETIC SALINE, | 


in Preventing and Curing Sma!l-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Sold by Chemists. 


SMEDLEY’S | 


NGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY | 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
\ EASTER HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.—Beanty 
and the Rose (a fairy tale, written by Ellis Rey- 
nolds, Esq.), given by Mr. Eric Lewis, Miss Irene 
Verona, and Mr, Charles Lauri (the renowned 
| gymnast). The Missing Wand, a Necromantic Sketch 
(by Ellis Reynolds, Esq.), given by Professor Hellis 
and Mr. Charles Lauri. Lectures on the Chemistry of 
the Universe, and the Induction Coil. Harp Solos, by 
Mr. F. Chatterton. Violin Solos. by Miss Cissy E, 
Brousil. Mandoline Solos, by Mdlle, Corti, accom- 
| panied by Madame Coventry. Readings by Miss Glyn 
and Mrs. Stirling. For times, see daily papers, Ad- 

mission, 1s. Open from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10, 
‘| ETTS’S TIME-SAVING 

4 PUBLICATIONS. 
| LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARIES may be 
er on any dayin any year. Prices from 
s 6d. 


LETTS’S LIBRARY CATALOGUES for 


Large or Small Libraries, From 5s upwards. 


LETTS’S ANALYTICAL INDEX.—Adjata 


Memorize; or, Index Rerum. From 4s. 


LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM and 
FAMILY REGISTER, Invaluable, From 10s. 


LETTS’S CAPTAIN CUTTLE'S INDEX- 
BOOK, with Printed Headings. From 4s. 


LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP-BOOK for 
PRESERVATION of CUTTINGS. From 3s 6d. 


LETTS’S DETAILED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. Ofall 
Booksellers, or LETTS, Limited, 33 King William 
Street ; or72 Queen Victoria Strect, London, E.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession ip 

preference to Freach Brandy. They hold the largest 

| stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 

| cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 

application to DONVILLE and CO., Limited, Boyal 

| Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
| 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 








OU" ’, RAEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
rc. . 

| TNSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 

| CURE. 

| PADE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS, the safest and most effectual Care for 
| Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sti- 
| atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. — They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can thsy prove injurious. 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADS, 72 Goswell 
| Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
| ls 13d; three in one, 2s 9d. 
| Ask for EADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS 
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THE WYNAAD DISTRICT GOLD MINING 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 















tered and Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1880, whereby the liability of all Shareholders is strictly 


Regis hy ; 
limited to the amount of their Shares. 








SHARE CAPITAL £100,000, in £1 SHARES. 








Of which 25,000 Shares are appropriated in part payment for the property purchased, 25,000 Shares are reserved (and when issued will 
be offered, pro rata, to holders of the Shares first issued), and the balance of 50,000 Shares are now offered for Subscription at par, 
payable :—2s 6d per Share on application, 73 6d on allotment, 53 on the 15th of June, and ds on 15th of July, 1881. 














Professor W. VAZIE SIMONS, the eminent Geologist and Mining Engineer, having been commissioned to survey the 
«(arawarn Tode” Estate, which has been already secured by the Company, states in his Report :— 

“J found at least three Gold Reefs running N. 30 to 40 degrees West, and a great number of massive boulders in various parts of the Estate indicative of the 

resence of other reefs ; those reefs are evidently true fissure veins, with a width of 4 ft. to 12 ft. One side of the monntain could easily be worked by Self-draining 

Maite, and other reefs are large enough to be quarried, so that profitable operations may be commence: at different points immediately. 
“There is abundance of water in the powerful perennial stream flowing through the Estate availvble for all mining operations, so that steam would seareely bo 
neoded. Hoavy forest timber is also a plentiful feature on this Estate. Ther2 are ample proofs in every direction of the presence of ancient gold-workers; gold 
js found in all the streams, and many seemingly veracious storie: are told of the large finds they often had. 

“There are few Estates_in the Wynaad which, in my opinion, offer better facilities for successful Gold Mining operations.”” And, in reference to an assay of 
ont-crop Quartz by Messrs. Johnson and Sons, yielding 14 dwt. Gold to the ton, Professor Simons adds :—“ This assay gives no idea of the quantity of Gold that may 
be expected to be found in the reefs, but it is valuable, as proving that Gold is actually present in good, paying proportion.” 





















DIRECTORS. 
JOHN COWAN, Esq., 7 Albemarle Street, W., Chairman (late Proprietor of the Serampoor Paper Mills, Bengal). 
Major-General Sir J. HAMILTON COX, Bart., C.B., Oaknoll, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 
Major-General H. N. HODGSON (late Indian Army), 21 Maberley Road, Upper Norwood. 
WM. McNAUGHT, Esq. (Messrs. McNaught and Co., Merchants), 29 Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 
Sir EDWARD H. MEREDYTH, Bart., J.P., The Bartletts, Chard. 
RICHARD UPTON, Esq., Alexandra Grove, North Finchley (late Political Department, India Office). 
Pankers.—The AGRA BANK (Limited), 35 Nicholas Lane, E.C., and Madras. 
AGENTS IN INpDIA.—Messrs. HINDE and CO., Calicut. 

Broxer.—ARCHIBALD J. SMYTH, Esq., 164 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., and Stock Exchange. 
ConsvuLTING ENGINEER.—Professor W. VAZIE SIMONS, late of Bendigo, Australia. 
Soricrrors.—Messrs. WOODFIN and WRAY, 25 Tower Chambers, Moorgate, E.C. 

: Avpitors.—Messrs. TRIBE, CLARKE, and CO., Moorgate-Street Buildings, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND OrFices.—GEORGE TWYNAM, Esq., 61 Tower Chambers, Moorgate, E.C. 

























PROSPECTUS. 


‘THIS Company is formed for the purpose of carrying on gold-mining opera- | mining rights, and the value of the other sharas is proportionately discounted. 
tions and the cultivation of coffee, cinchena, &c., in the Wynaad District of | The available quantity of aurife;ous mineral on the estate is balievad to be s> 
Southern India, and for thst purpose, in the first instance, to acquire and work | l:rge, that the value of the pure gold underlying the estate at a work ible dapth 
the valuable Coffee Estate known as “Carawarn Tode,” situated ou the South | may be estimated at not less than four millions sterling. 
Wynaad plateau, within five miles of Tambracherry Pass, and about thirty miles | Owing to the extent of gold reef on the property, the Compan 
pee the important seaport of Calicut, which is connected with this estate by the | with advantuge to lease off the mining sakes ae small prea pry et narin 
overnment road. upon such terms as will give the property to the shareholders at a nomiaal cost. 
“Car " Estate is adj t the well-kn “ Hump Estate,’’ ; ' 
oun ee gleam sm Bo eat sare Em esta- Improvements in machiuery, &»., have rendered the working of gold mines far 
blished in Bombay ; and it is also contiguous toand partly intersected by the same | M0ry —- —— a Hh = a beni case too much importance enn- 
reefsasthe auriferous estates of Parlacoon, and Bangha or Vaucha Tode, and - eng a with ont = a psutbna ‘lahat perennial stream runs through 
Carta Para, quartz from which latter estate is certified to have yielded, upon (2), ‘a dl wantin ‘ha se ts cumathien turer basen Garver; tenons 
i ste ‘ore ; (3 
= depths Per ton. 3 i b the estate is freehold end the title clear; (4), that it is situated about 25 miles 
@ title of the “Carawarn Todo” Estate has been investigated by the Com- | nearer the seaport than the mining estates of the Davala District; (5), that even 
pany’s Solicitors, and the tenure is freehold, comprising all mining and surface | the outcrop quartz yielded on assay thrice ‘as much gold per toa as would suffice 
hy over an area of 270 acres, about 60 acres of which are planted with coffee, {4 return large dividends; and (6), that the favourable conformation of the ground 
in full bearing condition, from which an income will be derived, as the Company's | anq extraordinary thickness of the reef will enable mining operations to bs con- 
orcas all ow ——- pe peer lng all —- 7 bagi ee ducted most economically—appearing to fully justify the statement of Professor 
ng on the Estate, and all buildings, machinery, plant, and li Vazie Simons, that ‘ there are few estates in the Wynaad which, ia my opinion 
—— stock now appertaining to the estate as a coffee aaa | offer better facilities for successful gold-mining oonenaiona.” i inte " 
@ moderate amount of consideration payable for the property is £15,000 cash | Dott . 29 3 profits :-— ve viol . 
and 25,0.0 fully paid shares, the vender paying ali costs of promotion, registration , Bi rc B-type prot : hy ny 0s —_ 4 gee ——o 
brokerage, advertising, and other formation expenses, up to the date of share | (4 (¢ mining and treating tl p Ps hee s per ounce; (2), tha e 
allotment, so that there will remain the unusual proportion of 60 per cent. of the i ve ir rreyd accat 2 “Aimee of tte per tc — ‘on ine on — veaee 
entire share capital availab'e for the Company's operations, either on the | S7Svcae Gr ite Titi vs vee ne n machi bere want bai diniese tea On 
—oe Tode" Estate only (where there is full scope for its employment), or | pe aeleie cg Gane ae ey ear a” thar 100. po Regions 
hale ms 4 ; ae > us C en p ant. ly); 7, the : 
mat ce a ee og incase the Company may be in a position to | crush 200 tons of qnartz daily (instead of 250 tons, as estimated by Mr. Brough 
oe : Junction eli . , ? .. | Smyth) ; the net annual profits realisable would represent a 55} per cent. dividend 
Fetal ea fact that Indian capitalists, in onuons a — | upon the entire Share Capital of the Company, independent of the considerable 
oat perations, made choice of an Estate (the Hump) closely adjacent to the | yeyvenue derivable from leasing off mining rights, and from the produce of coffee 
valuable property secured by this Company, in preference to the Estates of the | plantations, &c., and this estimate would soun leave a considerable portion of the 
















































Devala District, which are so popular with English investors. | Share Capital unemployed and available for more extensive operations. The bases 
The property acquired is reported to be intersected by at least three massive | of the above reasonable estimate cannot be questioned. 
gold reefs (and seven are believed to exist) varying in width from four to twelve The highly favourable reports now coming to hand as to the working results 






Fo Lage of them large enough to be quarried. These reefs were developed at | of other Gold Mining companies iu the Wynaad District will necessarily greatly 
be pated Professor Vazie Simons’ survey, and he certified them to be true fissure | enhance the value of shares in all sound gold-mining enterprises in India, and the 
on nana — important fact to be noted, as it is believed they exist only Directors contidently recommend the Shares of this Company as likely to realise 
befare the public er of the many Indian gold mining estates heretofore brought exceptionally large dividends, and to command a large premium in the market: 
Owing to the hivoutabte cated ti wil teenentied | A Stock-Exchange quotation and settlement will be applied for in due course. 
the mountain can easily be worked from the surface by self-draining adits, and, In order that profitabie mining operations may be commenc3i without low of 
elsewhere it is i le ; eaiad time, a practical mining engineer (despatched and already arrived in India) has 
here it is intended to work by tunvelling, on the principle adopted by the wir 1 : f ; a reds : : 
experienced manager of the Indian Gold Mining Company (of Glasgow), Mr. H. been commissioned, on receipt of telegraphic advices, to engage cooliea, clear the 
A. Severn, F.R.G.S. It is expected that at a moderate depth the quartz will gold reefs, and make preparation for the reception of machinery. As ho will re- 
yield several ounces of gold to the ton, port progress by telegraph, the quotatioas of tae Company's Shares will, no doubt, 
he certified existence of numerous native workings alone indicates that in | be favourably affected thereby. 
years gone by gold must have been obtained in large quantities, as by their The following Agreements have heen entered into:—(1) O16 ditei February 
Primitive processes the natives were only able to extract an appreciable amount | 14th, 1881, between H. Punnett (by his Agent and Attorney), of the one part, and 
of gold from rich auriferous quartz, and that from near the surface, where fissure | W. B. Smith, of the other part; aad (2) oae dated March 15ch, L831, and ma fe be- 
Velns are poorest. | tween W. B. Smith, of the one part, ani G. Twynim, as Trustee for the Company, 
( Whereas the leases of mining rights oniy of other properties in the Wynaad | of the other part. Copies of these Agreements aid of the Memoranium and 
Considered less auriferovs than the ‘“ Carawarn ‘Tode ” Kstate) have been told | Articles of Association may be inspected at the Company’s Offises; aad Pro- 
at high Tates, rangiug up to £2,600 per acre, the average cost of this Company’s | spectuses, with Map and Report, and Forms of Applications for Shares, muy bs 
Property, includixg both freehold mining and surface rights, and all timber, | ob:ained there, oc of the Company’s Bankers anit Broker, Shoald av atl tunsat 
pooner crops, and live and dead stock, is only £148 per acre. In the case of a | be made, the amount paid oa application for Shares will b2 recacasd ia fall. 
— Company recently formed, with £50,000 capital, to scquire a 70 years’ —— 
ease of the mining rights, &c., of an adjoining estate of 30v acres, ‘* without N.B.—Application for Shares miy a's0 be made by letter to the S»cretary or 
payment, & reservation was made of ove-half of all net profits reatised, which | Bankers, simply stating ths numer of Shares reqaired, ant eaclosins 23 61 per 
» Practically equivalent to paying £50,000 in Shares, or £167 per acre, for such | Share. 
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MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


OXFORD ST., 
w. E.C., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STFEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
POKTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 











BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 


5 Westiestendaniieek: PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LO. DON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


, Pes 6§66 CO A, 
GRATEFUI.—COMFORTING. : 
** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and bya careful application «f the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until] strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a pro- 
perly nourished frame.”"—Civil Servics Gazette. 
JAMES EPPS and CO, 
HONGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
Also Makers of Epps's Chocolate Essence for After- 
noons, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
| ies CARACAS COCOA, 


A choice prepared Cocoa. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Pure Cocoa only, 
the superfluous oil extracted 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baleness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandritff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—SELF-HEIP,—Prior to the discovery 
of these remedies an easy, ready, and reliable remedy 
for outward disfigurations and inward complications 
was, practically speaking, unknown. No one need 
now be at a loss if they should unfortunately suffer 
fr.m ulcers, sores, tumours, boils, bruises, sprains, 
&c. Enveloping Holloway’s medicines are very iv- 
telligible printed directions for using them, which 
should be attentively studied and immediately fol- 
lowed by all who resort to his treatment. Sooner or 
later the sufferer will assuredly triumph over the 
worst diseascs. This searching Ointment disperses 
all those malignant humours which aggravate diseases 
of the ekin, prevent the cicatrisation of ulcers, and 
excite inflamn.atory tendencies in the system. 








FRY’S 
COCOA 
FRY’S 
COCOA 











THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 


WILL OPEN ON 


MONDAY, MAY 2. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLIN 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
’ 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request th: 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, “LEA and PERRINS,” without which ino boca pe 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


GS. 








» London; and Export, 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Mat: 
Excellent Quality.” sates bea 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1965, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILL 9S’ 
“THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 


“There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 
Brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
Cc ASTLES 99/in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark, 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 
MEN THOLEUM , |DOUGHTYS VOICE LOZENGE 


“ h b . 
Tue GREAT EASTERN REMEDY FOR as been known to, and appreciated by, thousands 


of musical, literary, and other celebrities for 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, &c. 


pec J bg —. It is the result of many years’ 

study of the human voice. Resonance of sound 
MENTHOLEUM is the greatest boon ever yet | and clearness of tone were the objects aimed at 

presented to sufferers from Nervous Headache, Over- by the inventor, and, after much careful study 

Muscular Exertion, Toothache, and other nervous and observation, he at length prepared the 

affections. A few drops applied externally afford Lozenge known 

instant relief. Of Chemists, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d; or, 

post free, 1s 3d, 3s, &c, 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGE. 
Dépot: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 1 King Edward | 


Of all Chemists, 1s, 2s 6d, 5s, &c. Proprietors, 
Street, London, E.C, 


LL 


WHISKY. 








“THREE 








F. NEWBERY and SONS (Established A,D. 
1746), 1 King Edward Street, London, E.C. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
N EB AY E’S 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
INFANTS 
AND 
FOOD INVALIDS 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





FOR 


British MEDICAL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTUREBS, 

J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 


PERFECTED 
COD LIVER OIL. 


“Tt is so pure and tasteless that when oil will agree at all this is sure to do so.’”’—‘‘ On Loss of Weight, 
Blood-Spitting. and Lung-Disease,’’ by HORACE DOBELL, M.D., Consu!ting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, &e. 

“ Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’’—British Me lizal Journal. 1 

“ Many persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be abla to tase 
it.”’—Lancet. 

«No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’ —Medical Press and Cir culav. 

“A pharmaceutical product, which is in its way unrivalled.”"—London Medical Record. 

“A great boon to get such an oil. It well deserves the name of ‘ Perfécted,’ ’—Practitioner. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 
and selected livers at their own factory in Norway, and by an entirely new and special process. Whilst {ree 
from offensive taste and odour, it possesses in the highest degree all the medicinal and nutritive properties of 
this invaluable remedy, for which there is no equivalent. It can be borne and digested by the most delicate. 
All, therefore, who have difficulty in taking cod liver oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS 
PERFECTED OIL. Sold only in imperial quarter-pints, 1s 4d; half-pints, 2s 6d; pints, 4s 9d; quarts, 9 
capsuled, and bearing the Trade-Mark, a PLOUGH. Of all Chemists, and of 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 


England. 
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SOCIETY. — FIRST 


EL 
ABitxcat postications for 1881. 
ROMO-LITHOGRAPH, by Messrs. Storch 

1 oo r, from the «“ Transfiguration,” a Fresco 

sod _— jn the Sala del Cambio, Perugia. 

by PerugeNGR AVINGS, by Professor Gruner, from 
al by Pinturicchio, in the Piccolomini Library, 

fi 

sien PE PIUS If. (2Eneas Silvius), illus- 
1 LIFE ot cars in the Piccolomini Library, by 

trated PYG W. Kitchin, BLA. 

ne ublications are now issued to all First Sub. 
These id their subscription for this year, 


seribers who hare pal abs = 
RUNDEL _ SOCIETY. — SUPER- 
NUMERARY PUBLICATIONS. 
R mber of Extra Copies of the above 
i are on sale, separately, at the following 


pri TRANSFIGURATION.” To Members, 20s 
to Sire NILA VINGS from PINTURICCHIO. 
Members, 12s 6d; Strangers, 15a. 
; LIFE of POPE PIUS I. 


Strangers, 38. 

RUNDEL SOCLETY.—NEW 
OJCASIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

wing Chromo.-lithographs, by Messrs. 

Pact aT hrewer, have just been brought out by 

the Society, for separate sale Pi i" 

1.“The VISION of S. CATHERINE, from the 

Fresco by Bazzi (Sodoma) in 8. Domenico, Siena. 
Price to Members, 21s; to Strangers, 278 6d. 

9, SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT of CAN GRANDE 

DELLA SCALA, at Verona. Price to Members, 10s ; 


, 128 64. 
OMe of COUNT CASTELBARCO, at Verona. 


@ price. ‘ 
Te eagectes, with descriptions and reduced En. 
gravings of these three subjects, may be obtained 
gratis, OD application to the Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—FORMER 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Classified Lists of a!] the former Publications of the 
Society, including Chromo-Lithographs from the 
works of the greatest Painters of the early Italian, 
Flemish, and German Schools, wiih prices of those 
stillonsae to Members and Strangers, at from 10s 
to 488, may be obtained on application to the Secre- 


Members, 28 6d; 





» and Portfolios for the Society's Publications 

are also sold at the Office. 

RUNDEL SOCTIETY.— 
ADVANTAGES of MEMBERSHIP. 

Any one paying One Guinea as an entrance-fee be. 
comes at once an Associate for life, without any further 
liability. Associates may purchase the Society's 
Publications at Member's Prices, and succeed, at their 
own option, to vacancies periodically occurring inthe 
Second Subscribers’ List, paying thenceforth One 
Guinea per annum, and receiving the Second Annual 
Publications. They may afterwards, on like terms 
succeed to vacancies in the First Subscribers’ List 
and receive the First Annual Publications, 








RUNDEL SOCIETY. — 
EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS from OLD 

MASTERS. 

ACollection of about 200 Water-Colour Copies, from 
Frescoes and other Paintings by the principal [Italian 
Masters, from Cimabue to Raphael, is ON VIEW 
daily, from 10 till 5,at the Gallery of the Society, 
adjoining its Office. Admission free. 

24 Old Bond Street, W. F. LAMBE PRICE, Sec. 

OREIGN THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 

Annual ScupscripTION FOR Four Vots. 8vo, 21s, 
New Series Commences with the Volumes for 1880. 
Just publisued, FIRST ISSUE for 1831—GODET’S 

COMMENTARY on the ROMANS, Vol. II.; DOR- 

og SYSTEM of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 

ol. II. 

ISSUE for 18830—GODET’S COMMENTARY on 
the ROMANS, Vol. I.; HAGENBACH’S HISTORY 
of DOCTRINES, Vols. I., II.; DORNER’S SYSTEM 
of CHRISLIAN DOCTRINE, Vol. I. 

“A library which for very many years has directed 
and fed, throughout ina fresh and wholesome manner, 
the sacred scholarship of England and America.”’— 
London Weekly Review. 

“These works are of quite exceptional importance, 
wre the highest commendation.’’—Church 

cule, 

Detailed Prospectuses Free on application. 

Edinburgh: T. and T Crark, 38 George Strect ; 

Se And all Booksellers. 


Fifth Thousand, with Map, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 
RISH DISTRESS and its 
: REMEDIES.—The LAND QUESTION: a 
VISIT to DONEGAL and CONNAUGHT in the 
SPRING of 1880. By JAMrs H. TUKE. 
‘No better guide for the covsideration of the 
question of Irish land can be found.”—Duily News. 
The facts and observations assembled in this 
Volume are of pecutiar interest at this moment. '— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
Mr n any question connected with Irish distress, 
r Tuke possesses singular claims to deferential 
hearing."—Freeman’s Journal. 
London: W. RipGwAy, 169 Piccadilly. Dublin: 
Honees, FiaGis, and Co. 








In1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d; or by post, 


7s lla. 
LD IRELAND IMPROVED, and 
made NEW IRELAND. By Joun P. DoYLE, C.E. 
—Witutam Ringway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, price 6d. 
SPEECH of E. A. LEATHAM, Esq., 
the <a: in ye his Resolution with regard to 
wffic j i y i ‘ 
March 29:h. lee in the House of Commons, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


NOTES OF AN IRISH TOUR IN 1846. 
By LORD JOHN MaNNERS, M.P., G.C.B. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


“These Notes are written so openly ani honestlv, 
and with so evident a desire to represeut the truth as 
it existed thirty-five years ago, that they can scarcely 
fail to fulfil the author’s wish in supplying a standard 
by which the progress since made in Ireland may be 
accurately estimated.’”’—St. James's Gavette. 
‘We are informed that his lo. dship’s ambition is 
to afford us ‘half-an-hour’s amusement.’ This pro- 
mise is more than redeemed. His report of the trial of 
‘Mahony v. O'Gorman’ at the Six-m:le Pc tty Sessions 
is a valuable bit of history."—Westminster Review. 
“ The little book, which was published first in 1849, 
and which is singularly interesting, gives in brief 
compass much information relative to the state of 
things in Ireland in 1846. While much of it was 
necessarily written from the point of view of the 
statesman, it is, as a whole, as fresh, racy, and pleas- 
ant as a well-written novel.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
*“*Tbe Notes are brightly written in a lively and 
attractive style, and though the result of but a flying 
a they are instructive as well as amusing.’—John 
Bull. 
**Tt was a hapry thought on the part of the author 
to republish these Netes. Very interesting reading 
they are, as fresh now as when they were written, and 
having an increased in‘erest from the time that has 
elapsed since they first saw the light, and the reflec- 
tions they suggest between now and then."— Yorkshire 
Post. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Ediuburgh and London. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


Catharine of Aragon and the 


SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
Edited, from the French of ALBEKT DU Boys, with 
Notes by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of * The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Harry Joscelyn. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
Love-Knots. By the Author of 


““Ursuta’s Love-Story,” &c. 
Beside the River. By Mrs. 
3 vols. 


MACcQuoID, Author of * Putty,” &c. 
By the 


His Little Mother. =, # 


AUTHOR of * JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Sydney. By Georgiana M. 
CRralk. 3 vols. [Neat week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RoBERT G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 

London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 

ly QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 

802, will be published on TUESDAY, April 26th. 
CONTENTS, 

1. THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY. 

2. LiIrERARY LIFE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

3. THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTA- 

MENT. 

4. THOMAS CARLYLE AND HIS REMINISCENCRS. 

5. RussiAN LAND LAWS AND PEASANT PROPRIETORS, 

6. Stk ANTHONY PANIZZI. 

7. ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH IN 1830 AND 1880. 

8. MINISTERIAL EMBARRASSMENTS, 

JOHN MourRAY, Albemarle Street. 
On April 29 (One Shilling), No. 257. 
5 in CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. With Illustrations by George du 
Maurier and W. Small. 
ConTENTS. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap. 19.—The Lost Locket. 20. 
—Mr. Aird’s Love Story. 21.—Illness in the 
Hotel. 22.—The Invitation. 

BABIES AND SCI@NCE. 

A BisHop’s ConPESSION. 

“AT HOME” TO THE Poor. 

FRANZ GRILLPARZER. 

ONE YEAR IN A GERMAN COOKERY SCHOOL. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 13. 
—A Proposal. 14.—Guardians, 15.—Mr. Robert 
Sagar. 

London: Smitu, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


OVE TOWN HALL.—For View 

and Plan, see the BULLDER (4d; by post, 45d) 
—also of Toledo Cathedral—and Warehouses, South- 
wark—The Art Manufactures of Russia—Paris—A 
Period of Earthquakes—Solway Viaduct—Wood.- 
working Machinery Reviewed—Natural Uistory 
Museum—Suggestions on Railways—New Churches, 
Edinburgh, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 








London: Erringuam WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 





Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown Svo, at every Library. 
The BLACK ROBE. By Wilkie 


COLLINS, Author of * The Woman iu Waite.” 


NEW NOVEL by ths AUTHORS of “READY- 
MUNEY MORTIBOY.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By 


WALTER BESANT and James Rice. 
Mr. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FROM EXILE. By James Payn, 
ad of ** By Proxy,” ‘* A Confidential Agent,” 
ae, 





Now in the Press, crown: 8¥0, cloth extra, 33 6d each. 
THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. 
MERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. By 
George Dan‘el. With Illustrations by Robert 
Cruikshank. 
The OLD SHOWMEN and THE OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By Thomas Frost. 
The WILDS of LONDON, By James Greenwood. 
TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS. By 
Charles Hindley. With Illustrations. 
CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 
Thomas Frost. 
The STORY of the LONDON PARKS. By Jacob 
Larwood. With Illustrations. 
The LIVES of the CONJURORS. By Thomas Frost. 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CHEAP JACK. 
By One of the Fraternity, Edited by Charles. 
Hindley. 
LOW-LIFE DEEPS. An Account of the Strange 
Fish tobe found there. By James Greenwood. 
SEVEN GENERATIONS of EXECUTIONERS: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1683 to 1847). 
Edited by Henry Sanson, 
The WORLD BEHIND the SCENES. By Percy 
Fitzgerald. 
*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 





Complete in 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 each. 
BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 

Vol 1.—Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works. 

Vol. 2.—Luck of Roaring Camp—Bohemian Papers— 
American Legends. 

Vol. 3.—Tales of the Argonauts—Eastern Sketches. 

Vol. 4.—Gabriel Conroy. 

Vol. 5.—Stories—Condensed Novels, &c. 
“Anadmirable elition, which is both elegant an@ 

portable."—British Quarterly Review. 





“Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 10a 6d. 


IN the ARDENNES. By Katharine 
8. Macqvorp. With 50 fine Illustrations by 
Thomas R. Macquoid. 





‘Square &vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 10s 6d. 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With 
__ over 50 Illustrations by Alfred Rimmer. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 


GRANT ALLEN. 


CHEAP EDITION of OUIDA'S LAST NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. 


PIPISTRELLO, and Other Stories. 


By Ov!DA. 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the WEST 
of ENGLAND: or, the Drolls, Traditions, and 
Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected and 
Edited by Roper:t Hunt, F.R.S. New and Revised 
Edition, with Additions, and 2 Steel-plate Illus- 
trations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. 











The SUBURBAN HOMES of 
LONDON: a Residential Guide to Favourite 
London Localities, their Society, Celebrities, and 
Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 
and House Accommodation. Crown 8vo, with a 

Map of Suburban London. Cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


Price One Shilling. 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
for MAY. 
CONTENTS.—The Comet of a Season. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P.—Facts of Family Nomenclature. By 
Edward Whitaker—What Became of Cromwell ?— 


Oliver Surface, By Dutton Cook.—The Evolution of 


Insects. By Andrew Wilson, F.R S.E.—The Czarina 
Elizabeth. By James Forfar—Some of Pope’s 
Friends. By John Dennis.—Science Notes, By W. 


Mattieu Williams.—Table Talk. By Sylvanus Urban. 


Price One Shilling, Lllustrated, 


BELGRAVIA, for MAY. 

Contents.—Joseph’s Coat. By D. Christie Murray. 
Illustratel by Fred. Barnard.—The Epicure in 
Jamaica. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson.—The Little Earl. 
By Ouida.—Behind the Scenes. By Perey Fitz- 
gerald.--Rambles about Eton.—V. By Alfred Rimmer. 
With Four Illustrations.—A Story of the White 
Czar. By J. Maclaren Cobban.—A Romance of the 
Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallock. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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©. KEGAN PAUL AND CO.8 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 8vo cloth, 2Is. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., 


late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Selections from bis Corre- 
spondence. Py Mrs. Sraik DovGLas, With Portrait, from a Painting by 
Samuel Laurence. 


The Nineteenth Edition of 
SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Mancarer 
LONSDALE,. New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, small crown §&vo, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 
Second Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s ¢d. 
TO TTA e nd 
SISTER AUGUSTINE, Superior of the Sisters 
of Charity at the Jchannis Hospital at Bonn, Authorised Translation by 
HANS THARAU, from the German Memorials of AMALIE VON LASAULX, 


«* The memoir gives a distinctive, sympathetic portrait of the heroine, and thus 
attains the great object of a biography The life of Sister Augustine is full of 
interest on the spiritual and moral side.’’—Pall Mall Guzette. 

“ We commend the life of Sister Augustine to our readers, as the record of a 
soul truly voble, alike in the spheres of devotion, thuught, and love,”"—Church 
Quarterly Review. 


MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. 


An INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 


COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. By tha Rev. Sir GrorGK& 
W. Cox, Bart., M.A., Author of * The Mythology cf the Aryan Nations,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SIGHT: an Exposition of the Principles of 


Monocular and Binocular Vision, By JoskPH LE ConTs, LL.D., Professor of 
Geology and Natural History in the University of California, With numerous 
Illustrations. 


*,* Vol. XXXIII. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


Crown S8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 


The SPIRIT of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. A 


New Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


Cloth extra, gilt top, 4s 6d. 


SAINT BERNARD on the LOVE of GOD. 


Translated by MARIANNE CAROLINE and COVENTRY PATMORE, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


SPIRIT and FORM: Sermons preached in the 


Parish Church of Leatherhead. By EDWARDS COMEKFORD HAWKINS, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. 


By Ropenrt Louis STEVENSON, Author of “An Inland Voyage,” “ ‘Travels 
with a Donkey,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARIS- 


TOTLE. Translated by F. H. PETERS, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, 


Crown 8vyo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


CLAIRAUT’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 


Translated by Dr. KAINES. With 145 Figures. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


ENGLISH ODES. Selected by E. W. Gossx, 


Author of ‘‘ Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe.” Elzevir 8vo, with 
Frontispiece by Hamo Thorvycroft, A.H.A., limp parchment autique, 6s; 
vellum, 7s 6d. 


Printed on hand-made paper, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, price 7s 6d. 


SEVENTY SONNETS of CAMOENS. 
Portuguese Text and Translation, with Original Poems. By J.J. AUBERTIN, 
Transiator of ‘‘ The Lusiads.” Dedicated to Captain Richard F. Burton. 


Large crown 8ve, cloth, 63. 


CCELESTIA: the Manual of St. Augustine. 


The Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation, in Thirty-six 
Odes, with Notes, and a Plea for the Study of Mystical Theology. By Jamrs 
SxkinnER, M.A 

Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS. Translated 


from Euripides; with New Poems. By A. Mary F. Rozrnson, Author of 
** A Handful of Honeysuckle,” &c, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SONGS of STUDY. By Wiu1am Witaiys, 


B.A., Scholar, Trinity College, Dabtin. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


ANNE BOLEYN. A Tragedy in Five Acts. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Palace and Prison,’’ “ Ginevra,”’ &c. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE 


Or 
COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLypz, 


ILLUSTRATED BY EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIA , 
SPONDENCE. RY AND CORRE. 


By Lientenant-General SHADWELL, C.B. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, Maps, and Plan:, price 36s. 


““The appearance of the hook before us has been looked forward j 
interest. Utterly unselfish in every respect, Lord Clyde’s motto throapt much 
duty. How well he did it, what an admirable example he set, this book s in 
and we, therefore, hail its appearance.” —7imes. Shows, 

**Tn all the annals of ‘Self-Help,’ there is not to be found a lif 
worthy of study than that of the gallant old soldier whose story is now ion tt 
first time told. bg simple, self-denying, friend-helping, brave Patriotic uae 
stands proclaimed in every line of General Shadwell’s admir: ; Parr 
Blackwood’s Magazine. ‘rable memoir.’— 

“The writer’s style is uniformly clear and easy. He gives very Inci: 
of individual military operations, such as the relief of Lucknow ; Jad See 
of the more complicated campaigns—the pacification of Oudh and Rohileane, 
for example—leaye a vivid impression on the reader’s mind.”’—St, James's Gazette. 


BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


WILLIAM 


ee 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A HOME IN 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 
Author of “ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.” 


FIJI. 


In 2 vols. post Svo, with Illustrations and Map, price 25s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Mr, Brandram’s Shakespeare for the Young, 


Now ready, large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE: 
Certain Selected Plays Abridged for the Use of the Young, 
By SAMUEL BRANDRAM, M.A., Oxon. 
“Mr, Brandram bas solved the difficulty as to the best way in which Shakespeare 


ean be reproduced for the use of the young, The result is a volume which ought 
to supersede all other editions for the use of young peuple.’’—John Bull. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
New Volume by Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), 





Now ready, with 4 Illustrations, crown S8vo, price 10s 6d. 


Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS 
By Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE). 
REPRINTED FROM THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” é¢. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterlco Place. 


EAerer's MAGAZINE, for MAY. Price One Shilling, 


The following will be prominent features :— 





GEORGE ELIOT. A Paper of Biography and Personal Reminiscence. By 
C. KreG@an PauL. With FINE PORTRAIT, and many other Iliustrations. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. A Papsr of the Fersonal Reminiscences of 
Eighteen Years. By M. D. Conway. Including many Conversations of 
Carlyle. With Portraits and Views. 


An exquisite Frontispiece by E. A. Abbey, one of tho finest specimens of Wood 
Engraving yet produced in America. 


Illustrated Papers on ATHENS, with portraits of King Georga and Queen Olga 
of Greece, and many views; one of a series on MUSIC and MUSICIANS in the 
chief musical centres, with portraits of SOLLTIVAN. @kRsTtar, CAMPANINI, and 
other celebrities; one on the New DECORATIVE POTTERY of Cincinnati, with 
twenty illustrations, &c. 


A Paper by the eminent American Constitutionalist, G@eorae TicxNoR CURTIS, 
on * The SPEAKEK’S RULING,”’ in the House of Cummons. 


The Continuation of Mr. THoMAs Harpy's striking story, “A LAODICEAN,” 
with Illustration by George DU MAURTER; and of tho American novel, * ANNE, 
&e, 

Ask to sce it at your Bookseller's. 


The MAY NUMBER completes the first English yolume. Price, bound, 8a 6d; 
Cases for binding, 2s. 7 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


| Pie DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 

; Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. ’ ‘ 

This Librsry contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 10 

various Languages. +p, 226 
Subscriptic ns, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, 

Fifteen volvmes are allowed to country and ten to town members. 

rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. |. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian: 
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PROF. W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 


Now ready, in crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH 
CHURCH: 


By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition now ready, 
postage free. 
Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season—English, French, German, and 


Ttalian—continue to be added to Mudie’s Select Library as the demand increases, and arrange- 
ments are made with the Leading Publishers for an ample supply of the Principal Forthcoming 


Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residence of Subscribers 
in Every Part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 

Several Thousand Families in London and the Suburbs already subscribe to this Depart- 
ment of the Library, and obtain a constant succession of the Best New Books on or soon 
after the day of publication. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready, 
postage free. 











MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


b] 

STEPHENS STAINS FOR WOOD. 
PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 

No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely too the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
Smell. 

Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an 


effective Border round Turkey Carpets. 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Streat, London, E.C. 


DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED. 


No Poisonous Effluvia, no Foul Gases or Smells, can possibly exist where the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS, 
isused, It ensures their certain destruction. It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed in a few minutes, cannot 
get out of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, pipes, drains, 
and sewers.—Cost 36s. 








ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


x 


P 27 Harrow Road, Paddington, Londor, W. 
See Testimonials. 


Apply to the Secretary. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
Priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
Pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluabie and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PECUITARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 

AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 


OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 







N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
—_—_—_—__. _ - < - - - 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


b] 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which. if Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
n poste the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and aven in Cases where a Cold has 
easant and and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
care of Ment reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9¢ a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
srs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Sireet, London, E.0, 


COLDS 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


On APRIL 27th, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for MAY, 1881, 
1, KiTH AND KIN. By Jessie Fothergill. (Continued.) 
2. CARLYLK’S REMINISCENCES. 
THE GREWELTHORPE FeEvuD, 
. WILLIAM BLAKE, 
ARAB Humovur,.—I. 
THE BEAUTIFUL Miss Rocue. Part III. 
CAMILLA, 
BYRON IN GREECE. 
. THE FRERES, By Mrs, Alexander. (Continued.) 


*,* Cases for binding the volumes of ‘ TEMPLE 
Bak” can be obtained at all Booksellers, price One 
Shilling. 


Lord ELLENBOROUGH’S 
POLITICAL DIARY, 1828-1830. Edited 
by Lord CotcnesterR. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 30s. 
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Lord BEACONSFIELD: His Life, 
Character, and Works. <A _ Critical 
Study. By Grora BraNnpves, ‘Translated 
by Mrs. GeorGE Sturce. In demy 8yo, 
10s 6d. 


Mr. GLADSTONE and the 
GREEK QUESTION. By An OvursipER. 
In demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’S NEW NOVEL. 
POLICY and PASSION. In 83 vols. 


crown Syvo. 

“A novel of considerable power, and of 
decided interest. Readers will be grateful to 
Mrs. Praed for introducing them to fresh 
scenes and keeping them interested through- 
out her book with unfamiliar types of char- 
acter.””—Atheneum. 


“A remarkably good book, let us hasten 
to say, full of fresh and capable description, 
and abundantly supplied with sketches of 
character which show not a little power. 
Good, however, as are the characters, the 
descriptions, which are rarely set-pieces, and 
form, for the most part, merely a natural 
framework, for the incidents are still better.’? 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Full of incident and active description 
from end to end. ‘There seems to be an 
almost endless vista of interest opened up by 
this Australian novel. We hope Mrs. Praed 
will continue steadily to explore it.”—Daily 
News. 





Mr. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL 
An OCEAN FREE LANCE. By 


the Author of “The Wreck of the 
‘Grosvenor, ”’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





A SECOND EDITION is now ready of 
Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


A CHILD of NATURE. In 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“The work of a genius and of a poet.”— 
Spectator. 

“Simplicity, freshness, vivid presentment 
of scenes and: figures, reminding us that we 
are reading the work of a poet, are the 
characteristics of ‘A Child of Nature.’ ”’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second 

Series. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author 

of “ East Lynne,” &c. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 

NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queon 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 





Chersleyv Edition. 


CHARLES 


KINGSLEY’S 
NOVELS 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. have the pleasure to 
announce a NEW EDITION of the NOVELS of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, which they will publish immediately under the 
above title. 


This Edition has been planned to meet the wish expressed 
by many admirers of Mr. Kingsley for a really beautiful Edition 
of his Novels. The EVERSLEY EDITION will, therefore, be 
printed from new type by Messrs. R. and R. Clark, on a paper 
specially manufactured for this Work by Messrs. John Dickinson 
and Co.; the binding will be done by Messrs. James Burn and 
Co.; and the Publishers hope that the mechanical production 


will be found in every respect worthy of the books themselves. 


The EVERSLEY EDITION will be comprised in ELEVEN 
VOLUMES, Globe 8vo, and will be published at a uniform 
Price of FIVE SHILLINGS per Volume. 


A Portrait, by Mr. LOWES DICKINSON, of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, in his Study at Eversley, never before engraved, 


will appear as a Frontispiece in the First Volume. 


The Books will be published in the following order :— 


WESTWARD HO! 2 vols., 10s. May. 


TWO YEARS AGO 2 vols., 10s. June. 


HYPATIA 2 vols., 10s. July. 


YEAST 
ALTON LOCKE . 


Lvol., 58. August. 


2 vols., 10s. 


September. 


HEREWARD the WAKE 2 vols., 10s. October. 


*.* Subscribers’ Names will be received by all Booksellers in Town or Country. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


By ALEXANDER G. Ricuey. LL.D. 

Regius Professor of Feudal’ ant wipe ee 
the University of Dublin. Crown 8v0, 33 64, 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in his speech on the Irish J 


book as “a very able, although concise work." 


BLACKS, BOERS, 


BRITISH: a Three-Cornered roblem, “ 
R.STaTHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. y, = 
“ His lively book......It ig the com ‘etest 
yet given to the Eng'ish public ot ibe ) 
politics, but it is that and very much mo 
7 @ picture of South Africa itself The 
shows great power of present ion. 
scription.’’—Duily News. ’ re. = 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Introduction to the Study of Man and Ofei 
By E. B. TyLor, D.C.L., F.B,S = ut 
Ii ustrations, crown 8vo, 73 6d, 

“A most attractive and entertainig: 
tion to the scienes of anthro 
writing is clear and luminous, and his att 
ment masterly.’’—Saturday Review, 


COMMISSION. Crown 8y0, 63. ” 
“ Th's well-wr‘tten book 

the curtain has seldom been offe: to- 

public......We have already said en , 

the merits of the book, and we hope to 

pub’ic to read it.’ —Athengum. 


WHITE WINGS; 


Yachting Romance. By WinLtaw 
of ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,” &. Orown 

“We must own to basing astonished into new 
admiration at the versatility Mr. Blask has 
shown on this occasion.’’—TZimes. 


NON-MIRACULOUS CHRIB. 


TIANITY and other SERMONS, preached in the 
Chapel of Trinity College. By Georg: Satm 
D.D., Chancellor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. Crown 8vo, 63. 


NEW PART—XIII. (PLANCHE to RICHTER) 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC 


and MUSICIANS, A.D, 1450-1881. By E 
Writers, English and Foreigo. With Ba. 
and Woodcuts, Edited by Guorge Grove, 
D.C.L. In 3 vols. Vols. I. and IL, 2ls each; 
Parts I. to XILL., 33 64 each, 


NEW and REVISED EDITION of VOL. I. of 


The LIFE of JOHN MILTON: 


Narrated in connection with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his 
By DAvip Masson, M.A., LL.D. P. Ot 
Rbetoricand English Literature in the Uni 
of Edinbur gh. Vol. 1I., Now and Revised Editioa, 
8yo, 21s. 

Vol. Il., 8vo, 168; Vol. ILL, Svo, 183; Vols, 
ey. and V., 8vo, 323; Vol. VI., with Portrait, 870, 
21s. 


The STEAM-ENGINE and 


its INVENTORS; a Gistorical Sketch. By 
Ropert L..GALLoway, Mining Engineer, With 
numerous Lilustrations, crown 8y0, 10s 6d. 
“Mr. Galloway’s capital little book,”"—Znglish 
Mechanic. 
** We regard the book as a valuable addition to 
engineering literature."—Colliery Guardian, 


MATERIALISM : Ancient 


and Modern, By a late Fellow of Trin'ty College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


The METAPHYSICS of the 


SCHOOL. By THomas Harpsgr (S. J.). In vols. 
Vol. II., 8v0, 188. Just ready, Vol. I., 80, 188. 

*‘If the clergy of either commnnion ia this 
country could be brought to study Father Harper's 
book, we should augur well for a souader 
theology even in the next generation.”’—Church 
Quarterly Review. 


QUESTIONS on STEWARTS 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in PHYSICS. By 
THOMAS H. Corg, Owens College, Manchester. 


EXERCISES in ANALY- 


TICAL GEOMETRY. Compiled and Arranged 
by J. M. Dysr, M.A., Senior Mathems 
Master in the Clussical Departmant of Chelten 
bam-College. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 
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